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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


OR nearly a year we have had 
“responsible’’ government, or 
at least as near to it as can be 
under our conditions. By 
“common council” the Presi- 

dent has made the Administration and 
Congress a unit in legislation. Together 
they have assumed responsibility which 
often before, when the White House and 
the Capitol maintained a distant dignity, 
fell between them. In coming together 
they have formed a more effective machine 
to carry out the wishes of the American 
people than anything which has been seen 
in Washington since the same “respon- 
sible” system prevailed in the early days of 
the Republic. 

A competitive tariff and an elastic 
currency were passed under the Presi- 
dent’s leadership, but they were passed 
by Congress, and Congress and its leaders, 
particularly Mr. Underwood and Mr. 
Glass, have gained more prestige from 
this accomplishment than could have 
been achieved in years of jealous aloofness. 
It is in large measure a ‘‘green” Congress, 
of untried men and with few leaders. 
Yet in coéperation with the Administra- 
tion it has done more constructive work 
in a twelvemonth than any of its imme- 


diate predecessors, led as they were by 
veterans, accomplished in twice the time. 
The reason is that all the aid, information, 
and influence of the President and the 
Cabinet were at the disposal of the chair- 
men of the committees that introduced 
the bills, to help formulate good measures, 
to call public attention to them, and to 
aid in their passage. Personal and petty 
jealousies, log-rolling, the tricks of politics, 
have far less force against a bill that is 
sponsored by the cooperate leadership of 
the President and the Congressional chair- 
men than they have when _ launched 
against a bill that is sponsored by the 
chairmen alone. Men still play politics 
both inside of Congress and out. But 
with the danger that the searchlight from 
the White House may at any time turn 
the eyes of the whole Nation upon the 
game they are not so bold. 

The President was elected to reduce the 
tariff and to reform the currency, and in 
coéperating with Congress to get these 
things done he is attending to his job. 
The majority in Congress was elected on 
the same platform as the President, and 
Congress, in accepting the codperation of 
the Administration, has set a new stand- 
ard of legislative efficiency. 
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MR. HENRY M. WAITE 
THE PRACTICAL ENGINEER AND BUILDER WHO WAS RECENTLY CHOSEN TO BE CITY MAN- 
AGER OF DAYTON, O., THE FIRST LARGE AMERICAN CITY TO ADOPT THIS HIGHLY CENTRAL~ 
IZED AND BUSINESSLIKE METHOD OF ADMINISTERING MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS 














Copyright by Thomas A. Edison 

MR. ORVILLE WRIGHT AND MR. THOMAS A. EDISON 
MR. WRIGHT, ON THE TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE FLIGHTS AT KITTY HAWK, N. C., 
WHICH DEMONSTRATED THE PRACTICABILITY OF A FLYING MACHINE, ANNOUNCED THAT HE 
HAD PERFECTED A STABILIZER THAT INSURES SAFETY IN THE OPERATION OF AN AEROPLANE 























WATER IN THE | 

UPPER PANORAMA: COLON, THE ATLANTIC PORT OF THE CANAL. LOWER PANORAMA: 
THE PASSAGEWAY FOR SHIPS ACROSS THE ISTHMUS FROM GATUN TO CULEBRA CUT. 
LOWER RIGHT: THE INTERSECTION OF THE AMERICAN 



































PANAMA CANAL 

THE LOCKS AT GATUN AND, IN THE BACKGROUND, THE ARTIFICIAL LAKE THAT WILL PROVIDE 
LOWER LEFT: CULEBRA CUT AS IT APPEARS SINCE THE WATER WAS LET INTO THE CANAL. 
CANAL AND THE OLD FRENCH CANAL, AT MINDI 
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WHO HAS REVOLUTIONIZED THE DISPENSARY WORK OF THE MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL 
HOSPITAL AND OF OTHER GREAT HOSPITALS BY UTILIZING SOCIAL WORKERS AS HELPERS 
IN DIAGNOSING AND TREATING THE AILMENTS OF POOR PATIENTS 
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THE PRESIDENT AND BUSINESS 


ident made a little informal speech 

which was hailed as an assurance of 
“friendly aid to business.” It was looked 
upon in some quarters as a concession to 
the slowness of business before Christmas 
and to pessimism. What the President 
said was: 

“We are greatly favored by the circum- 
stances of our time. We come at the end 
of a day of contest, at the end of a day 
when we have been scrutinizing the 
processes of our business, scrutinizing them 
with critical, and sometimes with hostile, 
eye. We have slowly been coming to this 
time which has now happily arrived when 
there is a common recognition of the things 
that it is undesirable should be done in 
business, and the things that it is desir- 
able should be done. 

“What we are proceeding to do now is 
to organize our peace, is to make our 
prosperity not only stable but free to have 
an unimpeded momentum.” 

These sentences did not refer so much 
to the first few months of 1914 as to 
the years following 1913. Mr. Wilson 
was reiterating what he said in “ The New 
Freedom” under the title, “The Emanci- 
pation of Business.”” That paper began: 

“In the readjustments that are about 
to be undertaken in this country, not one 
single. legitimate or honest arrangement 
is going to be disturbed; but every im- 
pediment to business is going to be re- 
moved, every illegitimate kind of control 
is going to be destroyed. Every man who 
wants an opportunity, and has the energy 
to seize it, is going to be given a chance. 
All that we are going to ask the gentlemen 
who now enjoy monopolistic advantages 
to do is to match their brains against the 
brains of those who will then compete 
with them. The brains, the energy of 
the rest of us are to be set free to go into 
the game — that is all. There is to be a 
general release of the capital, the enter- 
prise of millions of people, a general 
opening of the doors of opportunity.” 

The reduction of the tariff cut some of the 
cords of industrial bondage and began the 
emancipation of business. The new cur- 


|: SIGNING the currency bill the Pres- 


rency law was the second, or, as the Pres- 
ident said, the first constructive, act in 
increasing business opportunity. 

The classification of the vague surround- 
ings of the anti-trust law is a part of 
the same programme. The strict enforce- 
ment of that law is likewise a part of it, 
and any one misreads the President’s 
so-called reassurance of business who in- 
terprets his remarks to mean that the en- 
forcement of the Sherman Act will be 
abated. Maintaining this law, though it 
may incommode a comparatively small 
number of businesses in illegal practices, 
by that very act opens opportunity to a 
much greater number. 


I] 


One of the principles of the Sherman 
Act is that acts done primarily to injure 
competitors are unlawful, whereas acts 
done primarily in aid of one’s own business 
are proper. A kindred spirit seems to 
run through Mr. McReynolds’s method 
of enforcing the Act. His suits are for 
the benefit of the public, not to injure the 
sued corporations. In this spirit of law 
enforcement it is natural for the Attorney- 
General to settle such a suit as that against 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company out of court, for such a settle- 
ment gained for the public all that would 
be gained by a successful trial of the case 
and at the same time inflicted as little 
hardship upon the. company as was con- 
sistent with this result. 

There is a sentence or two written by 
Mr. Wilson before he was President that 
gives a graphic and clear outline of his 
conception of the Sherman Act: 

“You know that the chemist distin- 
guishes between a chemical combination 
and an amalgam. A chemical combina- 
tion has done something which I cannot 
Scientifically describe, but its molecules 
have become intimate with one another 
and have practically united, whereas an 
amalgam is a mere physical union created 
by pressure from without. Now, you can 
destroy that mere physical contact with- 
out hurting the individual elements; and 
this community of interests (trusts, 
interlocking directorates, etc.) is an 
amalgam. You can break it up without 
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hurting any one of the single interests 
combined. 

“A trust is an arrangement to get rid of 
competition and a big business is a busi- 
ness that has survived competition by 
conquering in the field of intelligence and 
economy. A trust does not _ bring 
efficiency to the aid of business; it buys 
efficiency out of business. 1 am for big 
business, and | am against, the trusts. 
Any man who can survive by his brains, 
any man who can put others out of 
business by making the thing cheaper to 
the consumer at the same time that he is 
increasing its intrinsic value and quality, 
I take off my hat to, and I say ‘You 
are the man who can build up the United 
States, and I wish there were more of you.’ ”’ 

These sentences of the President’s are 
not new but they take on new importance 
now that the tariff and the currency bills 
are passed and we are facing the question 
of preventing monopoly and _ restoring 
competition. The President’s programmes 
become more important, also, as_ his 
power to translate them into action be- 
comes evident and as it becomes plain to all 
that heis anexceedingly literal-minded man. 


A CURRENCY FOR COMMERCE 


HE purpose of the Currency Act is 
to free us from panics and to ex- 
tend the aid of finance to our 

farmers and to our trade and commerce. It 
is intended to create a condition in which 
we can make and sell and buy with less 
fear of having our activities suddenly 
blighted by the half psychological, half 
physical thing called a panic. The Act is 
in answer to many years of agitation for a 
reform that would free business from an 
oversupply of currency at one time and 
an undersupply at another. 

The basis of the reform is the issue of 
currency with which to transact busi- 
ness and the withdrawal of the currency 
when the business is over. Simply, it 
works in this way: A grocer buys stock 
for his store and gives the wholesaler his 
note in payment. The wholesaler en- 
dorses the note and presents it to a national 
bank, which pays him the amount of the 
note less commission, interest, etc. The 


national bank endorses the note and for- 
wards it to the regional reserve bank of 
its district. The regional reserve bank 
pays for the note by new currency which it 
gets from the Federal Reserve Board. 
When the note is due the grocer pays the 
wholesaler, who pays the national bank. 
Meanwhile the new Federal reserve notes 
have been in general circulation. They 
bear distinctive letters and serial numbers 
to show through what regional bank they 
were issued. Whenever they find their 
way either into the Federal Treasury or into 
the vaults of another regional bank, as 
they will when they are no longer needed 
in circulation, they will be redeemed and 
returned to the regional bank that orig- 
inally put them out. 

The great part of business of the coun- 
try, however, will be done on currency 
now in circulation. Even this business 
will be greatly changed. It is now done 
chiefly with open accounts at the banks. 
Under the old law, when a bank dis- 
counted a merchant’s note or a business 
man’s note, it had to keep the note in its 
portfolio until maturity and meanwhile to 
lock up a large amount of reserve money 
against the credit given on the note. 
Until now the money of the national 
banks was more or less forced into the 
hands of borrowers, including the specu- 
lative element who had securities as col- 
lateral, and kept from use by men who 
had commercial paper for collateral. The 
new law does just the opposite. It en- 
courages the banks to buy commercial 
paper and forbids them to discount notes, 
drafts, or bills covering “merely invest- 
ments, or issued or drawn for the purpose 
of carrying or trading in stocks, bonds, or 
other securities, except bonds or notes of 
the Government of the United States.” 
This change will give more and better 
credit to commerce and less credit to specu- 
lation — how much less, experience alone 
will tell. 

But because the bill provides discount 
markets for commercial paper, in which 
national banks may participate, as op- 
posed to the old system with its encourage- 
ment of speculation, it does not follow 
that there will necessarily be a great with- 
drawal of money from the present mone; 
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centres. Commercial discount markets are 
likely to grow up where the speculative 
markets now are, as has happened in the 
financial centres abroad. 

Every one agrees, in general, that dis- 
count markets which can be fed when 
necessary by the issue of temporary cur- 
rency against commercial paper are the 
proper basis of the long-sought currency 
reform. The violent objections which 
many bankers offered to the bill before its 
passage were rather against its machinery 
than against its aims. 

Since the passage of the bill, there has 
been every indication that the bankers 
are going to be much more successful in 
operating the machinery than they were 
in opposing its creation. This does not 
mean an end of booms and depressions, 
but it does mean that a manufacturer or 
a merchant whose business is sound can 
get money for the weekly payroll, even 
at times when there is such a collapse of 
confidence as there was in 1907; and this 
very prosaic fact means millions in money 
and a vast increase in comfort to the peo- 
ple of the United States. 

In ordinary times, business will have its 
ups and downs as it does now. The dif- 
ference will be that the extraordinary times 
that inflict such heavy losses upon us will 
be fewer and less severe. 

And that there is little apparent change 
in normal times will be the more accen- 
tuated by the fact that the Currency Act 
directly affects only the national banks. 
The thousands of state banks, private 
banks, and trust companies are under the 
same laws as they have been under. 


I] 


Besides reforming our national bank 
system the new Currency Act extends it 
to aid business in fields which it has 
hitherto left untouched. For the first 
time in the history of American finance, 
farming is looked upon as a business. Not 
only does the Act provide credit facilities 
for agriculture, but it recognizes its peculiar 
needs and makes peculiar provision for 
them. The Federal reserve banks are 
allowed to discount ordinary commercial 
paper for ninety days. They are allowed 
to discount commercial paper issued for 
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agricultural purposes or based on live 
stock for six months. Moreover, national 
banks (outside the reserve cities) are 
allowed to buy five-year first mortgages on 
farm lands. Both of these privileges are 
naturally and properly somewhat hedged 
about. But their existence in the bill 
and the appearance of the Secretary of 
Agriculture as a member of the Organi- 
zation Committee are indications, added to 
the new attitude of the Agricultural De- 
partment, that the Government fully 
recognizes the tremendous importance of 
the business of farming. 

The Act also recognizes and lends its 
aid to our rapidly growing foreign com- 
merce. For the first time in our history, 
the national banking system provides 
specifically for foreign trade. With the 
approval of the Federal Reserve Board 
any national bank with a capital and 
surplus of $1,000,000 may establish foreign 
branches “for the furtherance of the com- 
merce of the United States.’”’ Any Federal 
reserve bank may, under rules prescribed 
by the Federal Reserve Board, purchase 
and sell in the open market, at home or 
abroad, either from foreigners or Ameri- 
cans, cable transfers, bankers’ acceptances, 
and bills of exchange. And this com- 
mercial paper, as well as the agricultural 
paper, can have a duration of six months. 

These two extensions of banking facili- 
ties to business are in themselves sufficient 
to make the Act notable, without the 
reform which is its main purpose. 


IT] 


A fair summary of the very many 
probable effects of the new law, from one 
who vigorously criticised it in the making, 
is the statement of Mr. A. Piatt Andrew, 
former secretary of the National Monetary 
Commission: 

“Few of the sponsors for this Act are 
probably satisfied with all of its details, 
and probably none would claim that it 
was without defect. I believe that the 
measure as passed contains defects and 
presents possibilities of danger; but | 
also believe that most of the fundamental 
principles, which competent authorities 
are united in regarding as the essential 
principles of banking reform, are embodied 
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in it. The scattered reserves of our 
thousands of independent banks are to be 
mobilized and made mutually available 
for one another. A discount market is to be 
created which will make the notes and bills 
that are given and taken in ordinary 
industry and commerce as liquid and 
translatable into cash as bonds and stocks 
have hitherto been made by the stock 
market. 

“These new reserve banks will help to 
prevent bank suspensions, stoppages of 
exchange, and general panics; will assist 
in handling the crops; will divert bank 
reserves from the stock market to legiti- 
mate industry; will tend to stabilize 
money rates and security values; will 
eventually terminate the cumbrous inde- 
pendent Treasury, and will help in the 
handling of our foreign trade. The funda- 
mental requirements of our credit system 
will all be more adequately provided for 
than under present arrangements.” 


MR. MORGAN AND INTERLOCK- 
ING DIRECTORATES 


“ ‘HE announcement by Mr. J.P. Mor- 
gan of the withdrawal of members 
of his firm from thirty or more 

boards of directors in banking, railroad, 
and industrial concerns is one of the hap- 
piest signs of the times. With the friendly 
dissolution of the telephone and telegraph 
companies it is one of the best evidences 
that “there isa common recognition of the 
things that it is undesirable should be done 
in business and the things that it is de- 
sirable should be done.” 

Mr. Morgan’s announcement is the be- 
ginning of the end of the “community of 
interest” which has been the most notice- 
able element of our recent financial devel- 
opment and of which the Morgan firm 
was the chief exponent. That this firm 
should voluntarily abandon this great fab- 
ric of its own creation shows a spirit of 
leadership and breadth of vision at least 
as useful to the country as was the leader- 
ship in checking panic which the firm 
assumed of the forces of finance in 1907. 

It is true, of course, that Mr. Morgan 
was not the discoverer of the immorality 
of interlocking directorates, but to find 


out that the public and Congress and the 
President had discovered it, and to put 
the principle of the discovery in practice 
before legislation forced it — that was a 
great public service, for a good part of the 
business world will follow the Morgan ex- 
ample, and many reputations and vast 
sums of money will thereby be saved. 

Public business is a public trust and the 
use of the public’s money is public busi- 
ness. Legally and morally this is true. 
Its crystallization in business practice will 
help greatly to restore the public confidence 
in business methods that is necessary to 
induce capital generously to support our 
industries in their development. 

Eight years ago a great scandal arose 
in the insurance business. Officers of the 
insurance companies who were entrusted 
with the administration of policyholders’ 
money had taken advantage of that trust 
to enrich themselves. The public wrath 
which greeted this discovery took the 
insurance officials by surprise. They were 
conducting their affairs upon business 
principles, and the public’s indignation 
seemed to them a blind, unreasoning fury. 
They felt aggrieved largely because the 
public censured them for betraying their 
trusts and took no account of the similar 
state of affairs in other businesses. A few 
wise bankers, like the members of the 
firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., withdrew from 
many directorships, but in the main things 
went on much the same as ever. But 
within the last three years public sentiment 
began to grasp the situation. The Money 
Trust investigation, the President’s cam- 
paign speeches, and Mr. Brandeis’s wri- 
tings and the questions which he framed 
for the railroads to answer in the rate in- 
quiry —these things helped to show the 
origin of many of the evils of which the 
public complained. 

The whole system of interlocking direc- 
torates is based upon a betrayal of trust. 
Undoubtedly in many cases it arose from 
an honest desire to strengthen the business 
connections of a company. Nevertheless, 
a man cannot serve two masters; for either 
he will favor the one at the expense of the 
other, or he will hold to the one and de- 
spoil the other. A director of a construc- 
tion company cannot push with undivided 
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zeal the interests of that concern in its 
business with a steel company of which he 
is also a director. Either the one or the 
other must suffer. And what applies to 
steel applies also to finance, for credit is a 
commodity that is bought and sold as 
other commodities are. 

In finance, however, the system of inter- 
locking directorates has gone farther than 
in other lines of endeavor, and forms the 
so-called “money trust” —a condition of 
affairs in which numberless men are trus- 
tees for conflicting interests. It is to their 
great credit that the betrayal has been in 
such comparatively small measure as it 
has. But it is not to their credit that 
they should have been content to remain 
under this immoral system. 

It is illegal as well as immoral. When- 
ever the courts have been asked to decide 
the question they have almost invariably 
decided that a director is trustee for the 
interests of stockholders. Yet business 
has gone on with little regard for these 
decisions. It has itself condemned the 
grosser betrayals of trust although it has 
accepted the system which bred them. 

Now the public has ceased to be content. 
It asked for a reform of conditions, and 


_ the most obvious reform is the prevention 


of interlocking directorates. And despite 
the voluntary reform which Mr. Morgan 
has started such a law will come. In the 
case of a railroad, it would mean that it 
should have no director who was inter- 
ested in a competing line or in the com- 
panies that sold credit, steel, cars, loco- 
motives, coal, or any other commodity to 
that railroad. It would mean that every 
director of the road would be in a position 
to serve the road with undivided interest, 
that the welfare of the road and the invest- 
or’s money should be not only the first 
but the only considerations consistent with 
safety and public service. 

Making directors realize that director- 
ships are to all intents and purposes trus- 
teeships is, of course, the same thing as 
“making guilt personal,” for the law is 
now, and always has been, severe against 
the lapses of trustees, and the business cus- 
tom has scrupulously maintained the sa- 
creuness of trusteeships. The same men 
who have as a matter of course represented 
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conflicting interests as directors would in- 
dignantly refuse to dothesamethingas trus- 
tees. Yettheseresponsibilities are identical. 


THE REGULATION OF RAILROAD 
SECURITIES 


R. CHARLES A. PROUTY, of the 
M Interstate Commerce Commission, 
has another method, besides the 
prohibition of interlocking directorates, of 
correcting evils that are at least partially 
due to the dulled perceptions of boards of 
directors toward the fiduciary character of 
their offices. Mr. Prouty personally, and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in its 
report to Congress, recommend that the 
Commission be given the power to super- 
vise the issue of railroad securities. Mr. 
Prouty puts the case in this way: 

“Railroads have been able to buy any- 
thing they chose, to issue any securities 
they wished, and to manipulate them in 
any manner that they saw fit. How is it 
possible to make such abuses impossible? 
They will be made impossible when the 
Federal Government supervises the issues 
of securities. I think that most of the 
men who have the interests of the railroads 
at heart will agree with this. 

“T believe that if such a law had been 
enacted ten years ago it would have pre- 
vented all the railroad scandals which 
have taken place in the last ten years.” 

Obviously, the railroad directors who 
wish to use the roads for manipulation 
would object to supervision. Execu- 
tives and directors who are bent upon 
running their roads well may feel that such 
supervision might limit their proper oper- 
ations in cases where they and the Com- 
mission disagreed and their judgment was 
right. There are, however, compensating 
advantages. There is no doubt that the 
railroads need the public’s confidence in 
their securities, and recent occurrences 
have weakened it at a particularly unfor- 
tunate time. There are great amounts of 
short-term indebtedness that will soon have 
to be refunded. This refunding needs a 
confident and trusting public. The Com- 
mission’s endorsement of railroad securi- 
ties would tend to restore such feelings 
among the investing public. 















































374 
LETTING INVESTORS SEE 
THE INSIDE 


(Ee suggestion that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission regulate 
the issue of railroad securities is 
another recognition of the well established 
fact that minority stockholders are pretty 
helpless except as their rights are protected 
by public regulation and supervision. 
In the nature of the case this must be true 
to some extent, but perhaps it need not be 
true quite to the extent to which it has been. 
An automatic partial remedy would be a 
more thorough publicity of railroad busi- 
ness, not only of the records of operation, 
but of the directors’ discussion of what 
should be done. In most railroad business 
there is little to be gained by secrecy. 
When a railroad, for example, contemplates 
projecting a new branch, if there is any 
land speculation to be done it were as well 
done by the public as by a few insiders, 
and if there is no speculation to be done 
a railroad that is frank with the public 
may depend upon condemnation proceed- 
ings to set a fair price upon the land. 
Such publicity in recent years would have 
saved many railroad scandals and much 
public money. 

Probably complete publicity in the 
affairs of corporations that sell securities 
to the public would at times be bothersome 
and inconvenient, but it would give the 
public a sense of security that would be 
worth more to the railroad than all the 
profits of secrecy. Such publicity would 
put a higher premium on efficient adminis- 
tration. It would leave the constructive 
financier free to serve the country as he has 
always done, but it would greatly lessen 
the field of high finance in which corpora- 
tions can be bled to death by their friends. 
If a man, as an individual or in partner- 
ship, can build up a tremendous business, 
the investing public has no grounds upon 
which to look into his affairs; but if he 
asks the public for a charter so that he 
may have the benefits of incorporation, 
and especially if he asks the public to aid 
him with capital in his enterprise, there 
is no reason why the public should not 
make terms with him that will protect its 
rights. It has been demonstrated that, 
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from the public’s point of view, dropping 
its money in a blind pool is not entirely 
safe. Enough directors of these pools 
have abused their power over other people’s 
money to make it seem wise to let in the 
light. If a man wishes to play in the dark 
with a railroad, a cotton factory, or any 
other industrial concern, he ought to do 
it with his own money. If he wishes to 
take the public in as a silent partner, he 
ought not to expect it to be blind also. 

The prevention of interlocking direc- 
torates, the supervision of the issue of rail- 
road securities by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and a greater publicity in the 
affairs of corporations that depend upon 
the public for money, all these things are 
part of an effort “to force all business 
corporations that are of such great magni- 
tude or importance as to affect directly the 
great body of the people to be conducted 
more openly and with more scrupulous 
fidelity to the interests of both the public 
and the thousands of small investors who 
are really the owners of these corporations.” 
These words, which so correctly express 
the spirit of the times, are from a speech 
of Mr. Henry P. Davison, of J. P. Morgan 
& Co. He may not have referred specifi- 
cally to interlocking directorates or Federal 
supervision of railroad financing; but there 
has not been a plainer statement of the 
general feeling which has produced these 
specific demands. 


THE TARIFF AND THE 
TRIAL ARTS 


HE Journal of Industrial and En- 

gineering Chemistry — a technical 

publication devoted to one of the 
more abstruse of the practical sciences —- 
finds cause for rejoicing in the new tariff 
because it will give a new impulse to scien- 
tific industrial research. In an editorial in 
a recent issue it says: 


INDUS- 


The American manufacturer has found the 
development of his business so easy and rapid, 
either on account of favorable raw material con- 
ditions, or a greedy demand for his products, 
that it has not been necessary for him to devote 
attention to the study of more efficient pro- 
cesses in order to reap enormous profits. 

Probably the greatest factor in re- 
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But as radium is powerful to cure. so is 
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tarding the development of scientific research 
among our industries has been high tariff. 
This high tariff has caused many of our in- 
dustries to prosper and pay enormous profits 
in spite of their short-sighted management. 


And the writer of the editorial concludes 
that “the control and use of the immutable 
laws of Nature obviously offer a more 
stable basis upon which to build, and a 
more uniform source of profit, than any 
structure built upon artificial conditions 
created by legislation.” 

An exhilarating result of bringing na- 
tional laws into conformity with economic 
laws is the release of repressed energy 
in sO many unexpected quarters. This 
buoyant effect of the new tariff upon one 
of the fundamental arts of industry is an 
unforeseen but characteristic phenomenon. 


RADIUM AND CANCER 


NE of the most hopeful events in 
() recent years is the announcement 
that was recently made by Dr. 
Howard A. Kelly, the great gynecologist 
of Johns Hopkins University, that radium 
has far greater curative effects in cancer 
than had been hitherto suspected. “It 
is not a panacea,” said Dr. Kelly in a 
recent address in Chicago, “but it is the 
most remarkable therapeutic agent which 
has ever been put into the hands of man.” 
Dr. Kelly insists, however, that recent 
wor does not change the accepted pro- 
cedure for treating the most malignant 
forms of cancer. The use of radium, 
remarkable as its effects are, has only 
begun: the scientists who are using it 
declare that they only faintly under- 
stand its workings, and many years’ 
experimentation will be needed to form 
general conclusions. No one, as Dr. 
Kelly clearly says, should nourish false 
hopes or delay operations in the early 
stages. In this same lecture, under the 
head of “Radium Aphorisms,” he suc- 
cinctly phrased just what radium had 
accomplished so far. This part of Dr. 
Kelly’s statement is as follows: 


Does radium eliminate surgery? 
It does for practically all superficial 
cancers. [Superficial cancers, it may be 
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explained, are malignant skin growths 
which affect external parts of the body, 
such as various parts of the face and head, 
the hands, etc.] 

It will do better work than the surgeon 
where the disease has extended to the 
depths. 

It will cure cancers of the nose, eyelid, 
ear, and lips where surgery must mutilate. 

Even where there is ulceration there is: 
often a remarkable and unexpected restor- 
ation to the normal. 

It is peculiarly effective in tumors of the 
mixed type, represented by parotid growths 
[growths on the largest salivary gland]. 

Here the inoperable is sometimes ren- 
dered operable and surgery is enabled to 
complete the cure. 

Radium will cure many malignant dis- 
eases of the larynx, especially if they are 
taken early. 

Radium will cure some breast cancers, 
but surgery, followed by irradiation [with 
radium], is safer here for the present. 

Radium will cure some rectal cancers, 
even those which have passed the operable 
stage. 

Where surgery has reached its limit and’ 
can go no farther, it is yet possible in some: 
instances to eradicate the disease with 
radium. 

Radium appears to be almost a specific 
for lympho-sarcomata [malignant growths 
of connective tissue resembling lymphatic 
glands in structure], sometimes causing a 
large mass to melt down almost visibly. 

Radium is peculiarly effective in all the 
sarcomata [malignant tumors of connec- 
tive tissue]. 

Radium will cure some inoperable can- 
cers of the neck of the womb. 

It will reduce some massive uterine 
growths and make them movable and 
operable. 

It will often, we believe, wipe out mi- 
croscopic elements left behind and so pre- 
vent recurrences. 

There is good reason to believe that it 
may be used with advantage to irradiate 
the tissues before an operation, lessening 
the chances of a return. 

Radium is valuable to irradiate the tis- 
sues after an operation either by its inser- 
tion immediately at the close or later on. 
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But as radium is powerful to cure, so, is 
it scarce. In the United States is the 
greatest storehouse of radium-bearing ores. 
The carnotite fields of western Colorado 
and eastern Utah produced three times 
as much radium last year as all the rest 
of the world put together. Up to the pres- 
ent time, however, Americans have not 
especially profited from these advan- 
tages. Nearly all our carnotite ore 
has been shipped to Europe, where the 
radium has been extracted. Americans 
have been obliged to buy it back at 
large prices. 

It is certainly to be hoped that Con- 
gress will act promptly on Secretary 
Lane’s recommendation that a law be 
passed giving the President power to 
withdraw all governmental lands found to 
contain radium-bearing ores. If, as now 
seems likely, radium proves to have wide- 
spread curative powers, such a precious 
element should be kept out of the hands 
of speculators and commercialists. 

What is being done to preserve this most 
precious metal from exploitation and spec- 
ulation and to get it into the hands in which 
it will aid humanity most is the second 
part of a significant chapter in human 

endeavor. The first part is the four years 
of work that convinced Dr. Kelly and other 
workers that at last they had a means 
of curing many kinds of cancer cases which 
until now have been incurable. The de- 
tails of this chapter of medical progress 
will be explained in an article by Mr. Bur- 
ton J. Hendrick, in the March number of 
this magazine. 


CANCER IN TROUT 


T THE same time that Dr. Kelly is 
curing certain kinds of cancer with 
radium, Dr. Harvey R. Gaylord, 

director of the State Institute for Malig- 
nant Disease, at Buffalo, and Dr. Edward 
C. Marsh have completed an investigation 
that promises to have remarkable results 
in the experimental study of this disease. 
Dr. Gaylord, who is one of the best known 
cancer investigators in this country, had his 
attention attracted several years ago to the 
prevalence of a peculiar throat condition in 
the trout in the Government’s hatcheries. 
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Scientific examinations convinced him that 
the disease was true cancer, and the 
United States Bureau of Fisheries joined 
hands with him in an exhaustive investi- 
gation of the disease. 

The investigators have examined nine- 
teen governmental trout hatcheries, in such 
widely scattered regions as Maine and 
Yakima, Washington; in all these cancer 
is prevalent. In the Craig Brook hatchery 
in Maine, 376 of the 6,695 trout examined 
were found to be afflicted with malignant 
growths. And this is generally looked 
upon as one of the best conducted hatch- 
eries in the country. Dead trout with 
tumorous growths in the throat have been 
commonplaces of fish culture. This is true 
not only of the hatcheries in the United 
States but in all parts of the world. On the 
other hand, it is only in hatcheries, or in 
places where artificial conditions prevail, 
that the disease is found. It is seldom 
found in wild brook trout; it rages only in 
fish that are moreorlessdomesticated. This 
phenomenon is observed wherever cancer is 
discovered. It is preéminently a disease of 
civilization. In humankind ‘it flourishes 
chiefly among the most civilized races. 
All animals in all states of nature suffer 
from it; but it is mainly the animals that 
live in closest association with man that 
have it most. 

This investigation throws light upon 
several questions affecting human cancer. 
In one hatchery, two hundred trout were 
raised for the state fair. When they were 
one and a half years old, all except a dozen 
had visible tumors. It is impossible to 
escape the conclusion that something in 
the hatchery communicated this disease. 
One need not conclude that the disease was 
communicated directly from one fish to 
another. Methods of contagion, however, 
are sometimes extremely complicated. 
A human being cannot acquire yellow 
fever directly from another; he must be 
bitten by a mosquito which has first bitten 
an infected person. In all probability 
there are even more intricate methods of 
communicating disease than this. One of 
the best established facts about cancer is 
that, in any appreciable sense of the word, 
it is not contagious. People who nurse 


-cancer patients almost never acquire it. 
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That does not mean, however, that, 
in some complicated yet undiscovered 
method, it may not be carried from the 
sick to the well. This investigation of 
trout suggests one means by which this 
may be done, and that is by water. The 
infecting agent, whatever that infecting 
agent may be, whether a bacterium, a 
parasite, or some chemical substance, 
exists in the hatchery water. Hatcheries 
are frequently built as a succession of 
separate ponds, the water flowing from 
one receptacle to another, the original 
source of supply usually being a brook. 
Dr. Gaylord finds that the virulence of 
hatchery cancer increases from pond to 
pond. Experimentally, he demonstrated 
that the water carried some _ infecting 
agent. Dogs which drank it developed 
growths precisely as did the fish. Rats 
fed upon scrapings from hatchery troughs 
also fell victims to the same disorder. 
Dr. Gaylord proved another remarkable 
fact: by taking the cancerous trout out of 
the hatchery water and placing them in 
a fresh, natural supply, a considerable pro- 
portion recovered from the disease. The 
idea that water may have something to 
do with disseminating cancer among 
human beings is not new. Many authori- 
ties have drawn maps showing that the 
incidence of the disease closely follows 
water courses. Dr. Gaylord’s recent in- 
vestigations can hardly be regarded as 
conclusive, but they certainly give a con- 
siderable amount of support to this theory. 


THE INJUSTICE OF COSTLY 
JUSTICE 


A COMMITTEE of the Oregon Bar 


Association has performed a useful 

service in making public some de- 
tails of the high cost of justice in the United 
States courts. For example, a suit be- 
tween Marie de Grubbissich and the Ore- 
gon& California Railroad Company, involv- 
ing 640 acres of land, was appealed. The 
cost of presenting the record to the higher 
court was $2,638, or something more 
than $4 an acre. This sum does not in- 
clude the attorneys’ fees nor the cost of 
printing briefs. it includes only the print- 
ing of the court record, the docket fee, and 


the deposit that is required by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals. 

In other words, a person has to buy the 
right to appeal his case. This is, of course, 
injustice and discrimination. The higher 
the price set upon the right of appeal, the 
greater number of people the injustice 
affects, for it prohibits all but men of 
means from appealing their cases. The 
worst of it is that the high costs, not only 
of appeals but of presenting cases to the 
District Courts, is to a large extent the 
result of the waste and mismanagement of 
the present fee system. The same ser- 
vices could be rendered to the litigants, the 
courts, and the public for much less money. 
As Mr. Alger has pointed out in the pages 
of this magazine, the business of dispen- 
sing justice sadly needs organization and 
cost accounting. 

The greatest judge cannot insure just 
dealings between men if his court is so high- 
priced that only the wealthy may enter. 
And there is something incongruous in a 
system which allows a clerk in the District 
Court of Oregon to receive $7,000 a year 
out of the fees collected by him, plus cer- 
tain other perquisites, making a total of 
$12,465, which is more than the salary of 
a United States District Judge. 

The committee of the Oregon Bar 
Association dealt chiefly with the fee sys- 
tem and its excessive costs in the Federal 
courts in that state. But the evil is 
prevalent all over the Union in both 
state and Federal courts. The high cost 
of justice is as old an evil as the law’s 
delay of which Hamlet complained. Yet 
its age does not give it immunity and it is 
well that the legal fraternity is turning its 
attention to the evidences of the dis- 
organization of our judicial machinery that 
breeds suspicion in the public mind. 


THE AVERAGE AMERICAN’S TAXES 


in a small city lives the Average 

American. He has a family of 
four, including himself, and earns $517 a 
year. Some one else in his family, perhaps 
a stenographer daughter, contributes $330 
to the family fund, making a total income 
of $847 a year. He rents a small house, 
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direction and the tax-payer does not 


he has no real estate, and, so far as he 
realizes, he pays taxes, if at all, upon only 
a few personal effects, not more than a 
few dollars a year. 

He feels that he pays nothing, or next 
to nothing, for the privilege of living in a 
free country with warships on the sea 
and street lights in front of his house, with 
a policeman on his corner, a public service 
commission looking after his interests, 
and a copy of the Congressional Record 
coming to him regularly. 

The truth is that, of his $847 a year, he 
pays $140 toward the upkeep of his gov- 
ernment. Instead of paying nothing for 


the privilege of being an American citizen, , 


he pays more than a fifth of his income. 

We can get an approximation of the 
average American’s taxes and income in 
two ways. The incomes from all sources 
received by the people of this country last 
year approximated $10,800,000,000. Dur- 
ing the same period the expenditures of 
all forms of government, national, state, 
city, and country were $2,600,000,000, 
almost one fourth of the total income. 

Approaching the problem from the in- 
dividual angle, the actual income of each 
gainfully employed person has been fig- 
ured by statisticians to be $517 a year. 
If this gainfully employed person is not 
married and has no one dependent upon 
him, his contribution to the general gov- 
ernment is only $81. But the average 
American is either married or contributes 
to the support of others. The Bureau of 
Labor, taking 25,000 families of all kinds 
as a basis, discovered that 64 per cent. of 
families are supported by more than one 
person and that the average family has 
$847 a year. Approximately three fourths 
of the taxes, both direct and indirect, are 
paid by families, and the share of the 
average family is $140 a year. 

The two methods of figuring do not get 
exactly the same results, but the results are 
“ approximate and they make it quite 
clear that the average American with a 
family pays between one fourth and one 
fifth of his income toward the upkeep of 
the Government. He is a heavily taxed 


person, accepting taxes with little protest 
and less scrutiny of their expenditure, 
because the taxes are collected by in- 


know that he is paying them. Indirect 
taxation is an inheritance from the days of 
autocratic government, when the ruling 
class wished to disguise taxes so that the 
populace would not recognize them. 
There is no reason why a free people 
should try to fool themselves. The money 
is spent for the people who pay the taxes. 
The more honest we are with ourselves 
and the more we know about our own 
affairs the more economical ahd efficient 
will be our public servants. We shail 
probably never have long continued 
economy in our various governments until 
we have taxation that is reasonably direct 
and comprehensible. 


AN ORGANIZED BUSINESS 
CONSCIENCE 


N THE middle of this month the 
| Chamber of Commerce of the United 

States of America will hold its second 
meeting in Washington. Nearly 500 local 
commercial organizations, representing 
270,000 companies and individuals, have 
become affiliated with it during its first 
year of existence. It has become almost 
instantaneously representative of business 
America. 

There are two great services that such 
an organization can do. It can collect 
and diffuse knowledge that will increase 
American business, and it can be an ever 
active business conscience. 

The success of European commercial 
organizations in extending trade points 
an obvious way for the American organiza- 
tion to follow. But there is one funda- 
mental difference between the situations 
here and abroad. In the United States 
the interest of the consumer is paramount 
so far as the Government is concerned. 
Where business and the consumer conflict, 
the Government cannot be a special part- 
ner of business. Abroad, this is not true. 
Trade and Government go hand in hand 
in England. In Germany, the chambers 
of commerce are institutions of the Govern- 
ment, with business firms as constituents. 
The chambers of commerce assist the Gov- 
ernment in commercial legislation and 
administration, and laws affecting the 
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commercial world are often submitted to 
them for examination even before appear- 
ing in the legislative assemblies. Such 
connections between business and govern- 
ment have no place in the United States. 
But by its own efforts and by using govern- 
mental help, such as the Consular Service, 
which we do consider legitimate, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States has an opportunity for a wide use- 
fulness in building up trade. 

Its other service is at least as important. 
It is not a reflection upon business to say 
that it could be helped by an organized 
conscience. Every profession can. An 
organization can make analyses that in- 
dividuals cannot make, and the analysis 
of conditions is the first step toward better 
standards. As an active conscience, the 
Chamber of Commerce can be of immense 
benefit to the business world. 


WHAT THE CABINET RECOM- 
MENDS 


; ‘HE recent reports of the members 
of the Cabinet deserve more at- 
tention than do most of the reports 

which have preceded them. The Presi- 

dent did not minimize their importance 
by incorporating matter that belonged to 
them in his address to Congress. They 
have the added interest that they are the 
first reports of this Cabinet, which is the 
first in twelve years in which not a single 
member has held a Secretaryship before. 
Moreover, the documents themselves 
contain much information for people who 
are interested in the course of events in the 
immediate future, whether they agree or 
disagree with the recommendations of the 
Secretaries in their reports. 


MR. MCREYNOLDS AND THE SHERMAN ACT 


There is plain indication in Mr. McRey- 
nolds’s account of his conduct of his office 
that he believes that the Sherman Act can 
be enforced and that its enforcement will 
reéstablish or maintain competition. He 
is not content with a merely superficial 
dissolution of combinations in restraint of 
trade. His “fixed purpose is to oppose any 
plan of dissolution which would leave the 
separate parts of the unlawful combination 
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under the control of the same set of men.” 
He evidently believes in the strict en- 
forcement of the law. Yet there is every 
evidence that he prefers to achieve his 
ends “without the cost and delay of liti- 
gation” but by such methods as he used 
in separating the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company and the Western 
Union Telegraph Company. Mr. Mc- 
Reynolds’s plan seems to be to avoid the 
disturbance and expense of prosecution as 
much as possible. During the last year 
his department’s special agents have been 
engaged in the investigation of a monthly 
average of more than 36 alleged violations 
of the anti-trust law. “In many in- 
stances the investigation has failed to dis- 
close facts which would justify the insti- 
tution of formal proceedings, but notice of 
the activity of the Government has im- 
pelled officers of large industrial concerns 
to curtail dangerous tendencies.”” Even 
when the case is more serious a dissolution 
arranged out of court achieves its end better 
than a suit. The last resort is to sue the 
offending corporations. If the Govern- 
ment wins the suit, the court will pass upon 
the dissolution plan. 

If corporations can be dissolved out of 
court the public is doubly saved expense, 
once in its capacity as tax-payer and again 
as stockholder. If, however, the combi- 
nation is unwilling to agree to the 
Attorney-General’s plans, it has the court 
as arbiter as before. There is nothing in 
Mr. McReynolds’s report or in his attitude 
toward the Telephone Company or the 
New Haven Railroad that shows the slight- 
est animosity toward business, big or little. 
There is, however, every indication that 
the Sherman Act will be enforced, if not 
as boisterously as heretofore, at least as 
effectively as it has ever been. 

The two other members of the Cabinet 
whose reports directly touch upon business 
are Mr. McAdoo and Mr. Redfield. 


MR. REDFIELD TO ANALYZE THE TRUSTS 


Mr. Redfield gives an outline of his 
present and future policy. Most of it 
directly affects business. Besides im- 
proving the service which the Govern- 
ment renders our foreign commerce, he 
proposes to investigate three subjects 
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upon which we very much need informa- 
tion. He wishes to make (through the 
Bureau of Corporations) a_ painstaking 
study of the economic facts about our 
great corporations, to find out “whether 
these bulky things that we have so much 
feared are real giants in strength or whether 
they are but images with feet of clay.”” As 
economic laws are stronger than statute 
laws, he feels that a careful analysis of the 
economics of trust production and selling 
would be the best possible basis of future 
legislation. 

Mr. Redfield plans a similar study of the 
economic effects of retail price-fixing by 
manufacturers, a practice which, though 
specifically legalized in some states, has 
lately been condemned by the Federal 
courts as contrary to the spirit of the 
Sherman Act. 

The third investigation is being made 
by the Bureau of Standards. It is collect- 
ing the facts about public service corpora- 
tions for the particular benefit of public 
service commissions. “What the bureau 
has already done in this direction has 
saved much in litigation, a great deal of 
passion, large sums of money, and a great 
deal of time.” 


MR. McADOO’S REPORT 


Mr. McAdoo’s statements shed little 
light upon his future policy, except as they 
recount his past efforts to prevent money 
stringency — the announcement of his 
willingness to issue emergency currency 
and the deposit of Treasury funds in 
the Southern and Western banks during 
the crop-moving season. The report does 
explain, however, that the Treasury De- 
partment had only 28 days in which to 
prepare regulations covering the collec- 
tion of the income tax at the source, and 
adds: 

“A certain amount of confusion and 
inconvenience at the beginning is unavoid- 
able, but every effort of the department 
will be exerted fairly and justly to inter- 
pret, elucidate, and administer the law in 
a reasonable spirit.” 


A WONDERFUL HEALTH RECORD 


The Secretary of War, like the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, has had to meet 
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On one was imposed 
the administration of a new tariff bill and 
a new currency measure, on the other the 
relief of flood sufferers, the patrol of the 
Mexican border, and the finishing of the 


unusual conditions. 


Panama Canal. Neither outlined a defi- 
nite future policy. 

The most striking thing in Mr. Garri- 
son’s report is the record of health and 
sanitation in the army. From January, 
1913, to December, 1913, only one case of 
typhoid fever occurred in the military per- 
sonnel and that was the case of a recruit. 
This remarkable immunity is the result 
of compulsory typhoid vaccination. The 
number of venereal cases has been cut in 
half, by a system of physical examinations 
and education, and by stopping pay of 
men so afflicted. At the same time there 
is less alcoholism in the army than at any 
other time since 1873, except during 1898, 
a war year. 

The suggestions that the Secretary 
makes for improving the militia, creating a 
national reserve, and concentrating the 
regular army are admittedly more or less 
tentative. 


BATTLESHIPS AS TRAINING SCHOOLS 


The Secretary of the Navy, on the other 
hand, has two very interesting and very 
definite policies. 

First, he wishes to improve the quality 
of the personnel of the Navy by making 
every ship a training ship in which the 
recent Annapolis graduates shall instruct 
the men in the theory of their pro- 
fession. 

Second, to enable the men to profit by 
this instruction the Secretary wishes to 
make it more feasible for deserving candi- 
dates to rise from the ranks and become 
commissioned officers: in other words, to 
make possible a distinguished career for 
any boy who enlists as a common sailor 
in the Navy. 

Mr. Daniels also recommends that the 
Government become as nearly indepen- 
dent of private concerns as possible in 
getting its naval supplies. He wishes to 
establish an armor plate factory, a powder 
factory, a torpedo factory. He wishes 
to set up a governmental oil refinery and to 
open a governmental coal mine in Alaska, 











that the Navy may not have to look to 
private sources for its fuel. 

In justification of his recommendations 
the Secretary points out that there is no 
real competition in the bids on armor plate, 
for example, and that although American 
steel makers charge the Japanese $406 
a ton for armor plate delivered in Japan, 
the United States Government pays from 
$440 to $504 for the same armor plate here. 

Mr. Daniels has not allowed the fre- 
quent comparisons between the cost of a 
battleship and the cost of a little red school- 
house to blind him to the particular need 
which this country has for an adequate 
and efficient navy. He recommends the 
building of two new battleships. 


GOVERNMENTAL TELEPHONES 


Mr. Burleson goes further than Mr. 

Daniels in recommending wider scope of 
governmental activities. He suggests that 
the Post Office take over the telephone and 
telegraph systems of the country. This 
seems unnecessary immediatel¥ after the 
Attorney-General’s dissolution of the tele- 
phone and telegraph merger. If these 
public services need reform it seems as if 
we might, at least, wait until we see what 
will be the effect of restored competition 
and until we have given private service 
under regulation a much more thorough 
trial than it has yet had. 
_ The most significant part of the Post- 
master-General’s report, however, is not his 
recommendation for taking over the tele- 
phone and telegraph business but the 
record of what has already been accom- 
plished. This has been the first year of 
the parcel post, which began its opera- 
tion on January 1, 1913. Since its estab- 
lishment the Postmaster-General has made 
many improvements and extensions of the 
service, widened its scope, and lowered 
some rates in a way that has added much 
to its usefulness. 

The report itself pays more attention to 
the ‘arr that the Post Office for the first 
tire in tec: nr history shows a real surplus 
tns.ead of a deficit. This is a welcome 
fact. But the public still is without real 
knowledge of the conduct of this great 
department. The Post Office has no cost 
system worthy of the name. It does not 
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know its own business accurately. It can- 
not present to the public the details of 
its business. This is not a new condition 
nor is the present Postmaster-General 
responsible for it, but it does militate 
against the significance of his outwardly 
commendable financial showing. 





FINDING THE FORGOTTEN WOMAN 


The Secretary of Agriculture, like the 
Secretary of Commerce, is a seeker after 
knowledge. Mr. Redfield proposes in- 
vestigations into the economics of busi- 
ness as a guide to Congressional legislation. 
Mr. Houston proposes to investigate the 
economics of farming and get the facts to 
the farmer so that he may act upon them 
himself. This means, at the least, doub- 
ling the usefulness of the Department of 
Agriculture. Aside from its police work 
— pure food inspection, agricultural quar- 
antines, and the like—the department 
ha- until now concerned itself chiefly with 
the science of production on the farm. 
But in the business of farming, as in any 
other business, production is only one ele; 
ment among many. Shipping and selling 
affect farmers as they do other producers. 
As a rule. the farmer is ignorant of both. 
The dep--*ment intends to study these 
subjects itseit and then to get the informa- 
tion it acquires into the farmers’ hands. 
Besides this broad plan, which becomes 
more interesting and important the more 
it is studied, Mr. Houston recommends a 
piece of long neglected social justice. He 
calls attention to the forgotten woman on 
the farm. “On many farms where there 
is always money enough to buy the latest 
agricultural appliances there is seldom a 
surplus to provide the woman in her pro- 
ductive work with power machinery that 
will lighten her physical labor, or running 
water that will relieve her of the burden of 
carrying from the pump all water that is 
used in the household.” 

The department circularized 55,000 
farmers’ wives, asking them to discuss 
their needs. The response to these circu- 
lars was large and pathetic. 

“The overwork of farm women and their 
fear of the effect of overwork on their 
children is the text of many of these 
letters. Many ask the depart- 
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ment to prove to the men that their work 
is worth something in dollars and cents. 
Still others express a realization that their 
own lot is hopeless, and self-sacrificingly 
ask that better things in the way of educa- 
tion, cheaper school books, improved 
schools, lectures, libraries, and museums 
be provided for their children.” 

The rural districts need a new standard 
of living. The neglect of the woman in 
the country is one of the most serious indict- 
ments that can be drawn against our 
civilization. The farmer’s wife needs com- 
fort, company, and convenience. Bath 
rooms are more important than automo- 
biles. Running water in the house is 
better than cream separators and sprayers. 

The department has put its finger on a 
sore spot on our body politic which has 
escaped most of the professional better- 
ment workers. It is a sore spot that 
sadly needs attention. 


MR. LANE AND ALASKA 


The Secretary of Agriculture is widening 
bis department into a department of 
rural economics. The Secretary of the 
Interior wishes to enlarge his to a depart- 
ment of development and promotion. In 
his recommendations he touches one con- 
troversial subject after another — the 
relation of the Reclamation Service to the 
settlers, the disposition of coal lands, 
water-power sites, the opening of Alaska. 
The controversies over these problems cost 
Mr. Pinchot his place as United States 
Forester and drove Mr. Ballinger out of the 
Cabinet. The forces of Conservation and 
Spoliation have been deadlocked to the 
great detriment of legitimate development. 
Mr. Lane outlines a definite programme for 
breaking the deadlock and resuming the 
full and proper use of our natural resources, 
and where development will not come 
naturally under modern conditions, as in 
Alaska, he proposes to force it. That ter- 
ritory has less than 1,000 miles of wagon 
road and practically no railroads. Rail- 
road building in Alaska does not tempt 
capital. It might, perhaps, if the Govern- 
ment should follow the old practice of 
making land grants to encourage construc- 
tion. Mr. Lane believes that, better than 
this, would be the building of a govern- 
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mental railroad as a part of a comprehen- 
sive scheme of opening up the country. 
He would have the railroad operated in 
cooperation with the other governmental 
enterprises in the territory by a resident 
Industrial Commission appointed by the 
President. At present, in Alaska, lands 
are under the control of one governmental 
department in Washington, forests of 
another, roads of another, fisheries of a 
fourth, and railroads of a fifth. The care 
of the black bear is the duty of one de- 
partment. The care of the brown bear 
is the duty of another. 

The Secretary recommends that the 
Government lease the coal lands and the 
potash and phosphate deposits that it 
holds inside the United States proper, and 
he also urges the President and Congress 
to adopt a policy that will turn the latent 
power of the streams on the public domain 
into usable energy. This is so controver- 
sial a subject that it is well to give his 
recommendation in his own words: 


Private power companies hold the most 
accessible of these sites under rights of which 
they can never be deprived. So much more 
compelling the reason why we should not yield 
what remain unwisely. The temptation to 
generously grant without condition that which 
may be put to so beneficent a use must be 
resisted if we are not to meet a spendthrift’s 
fate. At the same time there must surely be a 
rational way by which capital may be brought 
into this public service. The present condition 
of stagnation does no one good. Within a 
generation I believe the people will be as. alive 
to the value of public ownership of hydro- 
electric power plants as they are to-day to 
municipally-owned water-works. The people 
not being prepared, however, to proceed to put 
these lands to their highest use, | am not in 
favor of keeping them from being utilized by 
private capital in the public interest. Because 
we do not know what is best to be done is not a 
reason either for doing nothing or for getting 
rid of the trouble as soon as possible, on the old 
“land-is-land”’ policy. 

How may the needed advantage be gained 
for the present and the needs of the future be 
cared for? This is the immediate problem. 
What may capital reasonably demand? A 
fair and attractive return upon its investment 
yearly and the full return of its capital. And 
what may the public served reasonably require? 
Good service and fair rates. Who shall make 
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these rates? Within the state they must be 
subject to state regulation; between the states, 
Federal authority must control. What return 
shall the Federal Government have for its 
lands? My answer would be, no return what- 
soever, provided the plant reverted to the 
Government without cost at the end of 50 or 60 
years, or so much of the plant as was based on 
the land itself and the improvements directly 
attached thereto, such as reservoirs, dams, 
water rights, and rights of way. For the tan- 
gible property of the plant, such as the distri- 
buting system and machinery, the Government 
might well agree to pay an appraised price so as 
to insure its being maintained and extended 
during the later years of the life of the franchise. 
The right to buy the complete plant at an ap- 
praised figure at any time after 20 years would 
be a further protection and one not burden- 
some, while for better service it would seem 
advisable that all plants be permitted, in fact 
encouraged, to physically combine, just as our 
railroads are required to couple themselves into 
through routes; but they should not be allowed 
either to agree as to rates or to merge their capi- 
talization or their identity. 

Such a plan as is here suggested should be 
attractive to capital wherever there is bona fide 
need for such water-power development, for it 
is definite in its terms and can be made a pre- 
cise basis for capitalization. The term of the 
franchise would be long enough to permit of the 
amortization of the plant upon such a percent- 
age as would lay no heavy burden upon each 
year’s earnings. 


THE LESSONS OF A 


MAN who wrote to the 

Worvp’s Work a few weeks 

ago began his letter by saying 

that he was one of those folk 

whom he had noticed a good 
many of the newspapers liked to refer to as 
“Yankee farmers.”’ 

He was one among a great many un- 
happy New Englanders who own New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
stock. His purchases of the shares had 
been made at different times during the 
last few years at various prices which 
brought the average cost of his holdings to 
about $160 a share. For the first small 
lot purchased, he had paid as much as 
$200 a share; for the last, about $125. 
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Altogether these reports show a Cabinet 
of fresh enthusiasms and constructive 
minds. They show a Cabinet very much 
interested in business, in our foreign trade, 
in the opening of Alaska, in the working 
of all our natural resources, in a study of 
business conditions in general and the 
business of farming in particular. 


Curiously enough for a Democratic 
Cabinet, the reports recommend rather 
wide extension of the Government’s ac- 
tivities. Mr. Lane, Mr. Burleson, and 
Mr. Daniels all want the Government to go 
into new businesses. Whatever one may 
think of the advisability of the different 
projects, each judged upon its own merits, 
there is a very valid objection to the wide 
tendency of extension of the Government’s 
business activities. The employees of 
governmental business will organize and 
they will make their demands for wages and 
pensions through Congress. As long as 
the Government’s employees are a very 
small minority of the voting population 
the pressure on Congress will be as it is. 
now. When the union of governmental 
workers becomes stronger it will exert 
pressure on Congress as the old soldiers do 
now. When they become more numerous 
they will become a positive menace to the 
Government, as they are now in France. 


YANKEE INVESTOR 


His purpose in buying the stock had 
been to accumulate a fund to be used later 
on in sending a son to Dartmouth College, 
and a daughter to Wellesley. Both would 
be ready to enter in the fall of 1914, but 
in the light of what had lately happened 
to his investment it seemed likely that he 
would have to disappoint them by asking 
them to wait for a year at least. 

Then he went on to tell how he and 
many other thrifty New Englanders — 
men of his own acquaintance — in blissful 
ignorance of fundamental investment prin- 
ciples, had come to regard New Haven 
stock as possessing qualities that compared 
favorably even with governmental bonds; 
how it had been customary for them with. 
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out regard to the market price of the stock, 
to invest in it regularly, whenever surplus 
funds became available; and with what 
a feeling of security they had been in the 
habit of putting the stock away in their 
strong boxes, with scarcely a thought about 
it until the time came again for adding a 
few more shares to their investments! 

He and his friends, the writer of the 
letter said, had, of course, begun to worry 
a little when the newspapers began, two 
years or more ago, to print unpleasant 
things about the New Haven and its man- 
agement, but they did not become fully 
alive to the seriousness of the situation 
until they were confronted last June with 
the announcement of a reduction to 6 per 
cent. in the dividend rate, which from 1873 
to 1893 had been 10 per cent. yearly and, 
since 1895, 8 per cent. yearly. And now 
that the dividends had been cut off entirely, 
causing the price of the stock to fall below 
$70 a share, he and his friends were 
“struck all of a heap.” 

The letter closed with these significant 
remarks: 

“If anyone had even vaguely hinted to 
us a few years ago that, in buying New 
Haven stock, we were speculating with our 
money, we should doubtless have been 
quick to show our indignation. Yet we 
realize now that we have all along been 
doing that very thing, unconsciously. 
We know now what we should have known 
from the very beginning: that when a man 
buys stocks, no matter how good their 
records may be, he is putting his money 
into something which he cannot afford to 
forget.” 

The experience of this Yankee farmer 
and his friends could be matched by hun- 
dreds, if not thousands, of investors scat- 
tered all over the New England States, 
where the bulk of the New Haven’s stock 
is held. Indeed, it is more than matched, 
apparently, so far as resulting hardship and 
dismay are concerned, by several other 
investors who have written to this maga- 
zine seeking reassurance about the New 
Haven’s future. 

This particular investor’s story is told 
here on account of the apt way in which he 
draws the lessons from his experience. It 
would be difficult to recall another epi- 
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sode that emphasizes more strongly the 
fact that disappointment, trouble, and 
loss are practically certain to follow neg- 
lect to learn and to observe persistentiy 
the fixed, elementary principles which 
govern the science of investment. 

Of these principles, the one that is 
likely to be regarded most carelessly by 
the average investor is that which fixes 
the distinction between a share of stock 
and a bond. It was neglect of that prin- 
ciple which aggravated the misfortunes of 
so many investors in New Haven stock. 
Upon most of them the blow of suspended 
dividends and sudden depreciation in mar- 
ket value would undoubtedly have fallen 
much less heavily had they been fully 
aware that, in buying the shares of the 
company’s capital stock, they were merely 
taking a partnership interest in an enter- 
prise which, though one of the most stable, 
is nevertheless exposed to most of the un- 
certainties of all business fortune. 

These unhappy investors may now judge 
for themselves how much richer they would 
be, not only in money but in peace of mind, 
had they put their savings into the bonds 
of their favorite corporation. That would 
have meant making themselves its credi- 
tors, immune from loss of income in the 
face of perhaps even greater adversity 
than that which now besets the road, and 
confronted with a far less disturbing de- 
cline in their investments. And_ there 
would have been no occasion for any of 
them to accuse themselves, as the “farm- 
er’ of the story, of having speculated 
unconsciously with their savings. 

They may, likewise, judge for them- 
selves how much more comfortable they 
would be, had they been careful to observe 
that other of the “first principles’”’ which 
calls invariably for diversification. This 
principle, even in one of its narrowest 
applications, as in the division of invest- 
ment funds between the bonds and the 
stock of the same company, might easily 
have insured the prospective students at 
Dartmouth and Wellesley against their 
impending disappointment. 

At the time this article is written, a 
fairly large percentage of the letters that 
are coming to the desk of the financial 
editor are from people whose attention has 
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been attracted to the stock market appar- 
ently by repeated comparisons in the pub- 
lic prints between prevailing average 
prices and those of a year ago. Such 
comparisons more or less naturally suggest 
the question whether a good many of the 
so-called standard stocks are not selling 
at rather unusually favorable prices. 

That question is extremely complicated, 
and it is difficult to answer. No attempt 
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will be made to answer it here. It is 
mentioned merely because the frequency 
with which it is being asked seems to make 
it worth while to repeat that there is 
no proper time for people to put money 
in stocks who have not learned the les- 
sons taught by the New England farmer’s 
experience — that there is an element of 
speculation in all stocks and that to diver- 
sify one’s investment ts to reduce its hazard. 


MORE ABOUT THE FIRST THOUSAND 
DOLLARS 


N THE Wor tp’s Work for December, 
Mr. James B. Forgan, president of the 
First National Bank of Chicago, out- 
lined a method of investment for a 
young man’s first thousand dollars of 
savings. Briefly, his advice was: if you 
are in active business, add the money to 
your working capital; if you are on a sal- 
ary, buy a first-class bond, or other good 
security, borrow as much as you feel you 
can save next year (using the bond as 
collateral), invest the loan in another good 
bond, and repay the loan in monthly in- 
stalments that fall due on pay day. 

This plan of investment has been com- 
mented on in a very interesting way by 
several investment bankers of long exper- 
ience. One of them, Mr. John Harsen 
Rhoades, who is also a trustee of a large 
savings bank in New York City, gives his 
views in the following letter: 


“What should the average young man 
whose business or salary promises well for 
the future do with the first $1,000 he saves 
out of his earnings? 

“The answer is simple. If he has not 
already put aside a reserve fund, he should 
continue to do that which he did in gather- 
ing this tidy little sum together — he 
should save it. No man should assume 
the risks of investment until he has gath- 
ered together and laid aside in a savings 
bank at least $3,000 to guard against the 
risks of business and to constitute his re- 
serve fund for a rainy day. 








“Twenty or more years’ experience as an 
investment banker has proved to me the 
risks assumed in investment. The most 
conservative banker sometimes makes 
mistakes. The last few years have shown 
that even the gilt-edged security is sus- 
ceptible to depreciation in market value. 
A case in point has been the experience of 
those postal savings depositors of England, 
who, encouraged by the Government, 
withdrew their savings to invest in British 
consols. Can any one deny the mistake 
in the face of what has happened in the 
market value of the British consol? 

“There are many persons who would be 
better off by keeping their funds in various 
savings banks than by investing at all. On 
the other hand, there are men, and even 
women, who can well afford to put their 
excess savings in business or seek some 
form of investment with fair promise of 
safety. Much depends upon the individ- 
ual and the banker into whose hands he 
falls. But it has always seemed to me that 
few realize just what the savings deposit 
means and how the principal is kept intact. 
It is like putting one’s money in a safe de- 
posit and receiving a return upon it.” 


Mr. Frank West Rollins, of Boston, one 
of the vice-presidents of the Investment 
Bankers’ Association of America, writes: 


“TI agree entirely with Mr. Forgan that 
if the young man is in business, his first 
thousand dollars should remain in the 








‘ business, although | think there comes a 

time even to a business man when he 
should have a certain reserve fund in 
bonds. 

“If he holds a salaried position and is 
earning more than enough to support 
him, ‘he should invest his first thousand 
dollars in a first-class bond or similar 
security.’ 

“T hardly think it would be advisable 
for him to take this bond and borrow upon 
it in order to buy another bond the second 
year. He might be ill and his ordinary 
income not sufficient to pay for his expenses 
and medical attendance. I would suggest 
that the earnings of the second year be 
applied like the earnings of the first year 
to buying another bond. Then at the 
beginning of the third year he might use 
his first bond as collateral for a loan, in 
the way suggested by Mr. Forgan. He 
would by this time have accumulated a 
sufficient fund to carry him over in case of 
illness. In other words, he would have 
one loose bond which he could sell or use 
as collateral should occasion require. 

“Otherwise, Mr. Forgan’s scheme seems 
to me to be a sound one. Carried on 
through a period of years, it would result 
in the young man’s accumulating a hand- 
some fund in sound securities, providing 
he goes to a reliable bond house or banker 
for his advice, and does not buy dangerous 
stock or make speculative investments.” 


And the following is from Mr. William 
R. Compton, of St. Louis, also a vice- 
president of the Investment Bankers’ 
Association: 


“No fixed rule should be made as to how 
a young man should use his first thousand 
dollars. The principal thing is to get it, 
and it usually comes through self denial 
and the systematic laying aside of pennies, 
dimes, dollars, and, later on, larger 
amounts. Too many boys think it isn’t 
worth while to save a dime. Every young 
man needs a bank account — to be added 
to, rather than taken from. 

“When he can spare $500 and have some 
left, he might buy a bond and he had better 
buy one of the highest character so as to 
train his mind to conservative investments. 
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I do not advise him to pledge his first in- 
vestment in order to buy another. He 
had better buy $100 bonds and trade them 
later for larger denominations if he is 
short of storage space. Debt isn’t always 
the best means of saving money. Troub- 


les come to some, perhaps many. Sick- - 


ness, early marriage with its increasing ex- 
penses — such circumstances sometimes 
alter conditions. 

“The farmer’s boy might buy a small 
farm, paying down his first thousand dol- 
lars and agreeing to raise the balance by 
the ‘sweat of his brow.’ The city boy 
might buy a small home, borrowing the 
difference over his first thousand dollars 
and raising the balance in a similar man- 
ner. I have known boys to launch in a 
business of their own on a thousand dol- 
lars capital and succeed. Different rules 
must apply to different individuals. 

“1 sell bonds but | recognize that there 
are other legitimate uses for money. The 
best suggestion that ever came to me in a 
monetary way was from an old friend who 
said: ‘It’s not what you make, Bill, but 
what you save.’ The saving habit is 
neglected by young Americans, also by 
their parents and instructors. My first 
bank account was $3.20, at the age of nine. 
| have saved ever since. I would be just 
as unhappy in not saving money every 
month as | would be in losing my chance 
for three meals a day. In fact, | should 
eat only two meals a day if it came to 
that deprivation to save money. 

“If it goes to buying bonds, buy unlisted 
securities — bonds dealt in by high-class 
houses. There are many of them who will 
give sober and intelligent advice. Keep 
away from the ‘market’ — the daily 
quotation securities. Bonds should be 
bought by young men for investment with 
no thought of the ups and downs of a 
market. The tape of the Stock Exchange 
lures many to speculative ideas. You 
can make a fortune without plunging, by 
savings and compound interest. If you 
do not believe it, figure out an average 
saving of $20 a month, compound interest 
at 5 per cent. for twenty-five years. You 
could own an automobile —a summer 
home, too — with the result; and perhaps 
a yacht.” 
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THE TRIUMPH OF 








“TAME” RUBBER 


HOW THE PLANTATIONS OF: CULTIVATED RUBBER TREES HAVE MOVED THE 
CENTRE OF PRODUCTION FROM BRAZIL TO THE MALAY STATES—A 
DRAMA OF INDUSTRIAL FAMINE AND THE RESCUE OF AN 
INDISPENSABLE ELEMENT OF MODERN LIFE 


BY 


HENRY C. PEARSON 


EDITOR OF “‘ THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD” 


NLESS one knows the Torrid 

Zone, he would not even guess 

the extent of the tropical 

farms and the magnitude of 

their production. That cof- 

fee, tea, cacao, sugar, bananas, come from 

extensive and well ordered farms in the hot 

countries is common knowledge, but that 

great orchards of tropical trees, scientifi- 

cally planted, cared for, and harvested, 

are a noteworthy element in tropical hus- 

bandry is only vaguely appreciated. Yet 

in 1912 the Para rubber that was shipped 

from such plantations exceeded in volume 

the whole product of wild Para rubber from 

the valley of the Amazon and from the 
great forests of Bolivia and Peru. 

With the echoes of the rubber famine 
still in our ears, with the memory of the 
time, only three short years ago, when 
Para rubber sold for $3 a pound, with the 
clamor of the industrial world for sub- 
stitutes, synthetic rubber — anything — 
still sounding, Nature and man came to the 
rescue with extraordinary promptness, 
and famine, fear, and clamor passed into 
history. Actually there had been a short- 
age of crude rubber for twenty years before 
the so-called rubber famine. It was not 
acute and it is doubtful if even the rubber 
manufacturers realized its presence. To 
offset it they employed a great variety of 
plastics made of oxidized oils, asphalts, 
resins, waxes, besides scores of exceedingly 
low grade rubbers. The most important 
“assistant,” however, was reclaimed rub- 
ber. This is worn-out vulcanized rubber, 
defiberized, cleansed, and returned, approx- 
imately, to its original crude state. So 





important has this part of the rubber in- 
dustry become that since 1880 the United 
States has used two pounds of reclaimed 
rubber to one of crude. And the resultant 
product was not only cheaper but better 
in the majority of cases than if the re- 
claimed stock had been omitted. 

Thus, with a known supply of crude rub- 
ber arriving each year in slightly increasing 
quantities, and that same rubber coming 
back into the trade as fast as shoes or hose 
or other goods wore out, the equilibrium 
was maintained, the pinch of famine was 
not felt, and the price did not go too high. 
Suddenly, however, came the automobile 
with its demands for tires. Before the 
rubber trade realized it, hundreds of tons 
of fine Para rubber were locked up in tires. 
It would, to be sure, come back in time 
through the reclaimers, but present orders 
could not wait for that. Rubber must be 
had at any price. So the whole trade 
reached out for forward sales and the 
price naturally mounted, until it touched 
$3 a pound. Several rubber planta- 
tions in Ceylon and the Malay States 
were producing at this time and their 
dividends were so big that England went 
wild. Company after company’ was 
floated. Almost any sort of rubber land 
came into the market. Day after day 
Mincing Lane was the centre of a seething 
mass of eager investors who fought for a 
chance to buy shares. Despite the frenzy, 
comparatively few wildcat schemes were 
foisted on the public. Of course, the price 
of rubber dropped again, for plantations in- 
creased in number and product and the 
great quantity of fine rubber that had been 





















































temporarily locked up in tires came in 
from the reclaimers. 

Crude rubber, as it comes from forest or 
plantation, is a curious elastic resin of little 
commercial use. Mixed with sulphur and 
vulcanized (baked) it becomes an elastic, 
resilient semi-metal. Thus changed, noart, 
craft, nor profession but finds it necessary. 
Great factories produce their rubber 
goods by the trainload. They divide 
themselves into a dozen separate indus- 
tries, such as tires, shoes, clothing, sur- 
geons’ sundries, insulated wire, hard rub- 
ber, mechanical goods, cements, and some 
of lesser importance. Each has its own 
formule, processes, and product. The 
value of the total American business in 
rubber is $225,000,000 a year. The total 
rubber business of the world amounts to 
$450,000,000 a year. 

To come back to rubber planting. Of 
the hundreds of rubber-producing trees 
and vines, six have been definitely exploited 
in plantations, all with some success. Bo- 
tanically they are the Hevea Braziliensis, 
Castilloa Elastica, Ficus Elastica, Mani- 
hot Glaziovii, Funtumia Elastica, and the 
Sapium Jenmani. The African vines of 
the Landolphia type have also been cul- 
tivated to a degree. All are good pro- 
ducers, but the Hevea — the Para rubber 
tree — produces much more abundantly 
and it is that tree therefore that has made 
the industry of rubber planting such an 
astounding success. 


ENGLISH PIONEER PLANTERS 


It is to the English that the world should 
render thanks for the triumph of success- 
ful rubber planting. The British Im- 
perial Department of Agriculture, with its 
Royal Botanic Gardens at Peradeniya and 
Heneratgoda, Ceylon, and at Singapore, 
assisted by Kew Gardens, had for twenty, 
even thirty, years been propagating and 
testing rubber trees, but with only moder- 
ate success. 

Finally Sir Clements Markham, of the In- 
dia Office, sent Mr. H. A. Wickham to Brazil. 
After suffering many discouragements he 
collected 70,000 nuts, smuggled them out 
of the Amazon, and got them safely to 
London. They were sprouted at Kew 
and sent to Ceylon. Then when the 
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trees were mature their nuts were distrib- 
uted to planters in various English tropi- 
cal possessions. Even with a fine orchard 
of mature Hevea trees in Heneratgoda, it 
was a long time before the wonderful 
possibilities of this tree were discovered. 

America’ sent millions of dollars into 
tropical Mexico, some to Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, and Panama, and planted more than 
100,000 acres with Castilloa. The tree 
was indigenous, the rubber almost as good 
as Para, and the first tappings gave rubber 
milk in abundance. 

British Guiana planted its indigenous 
tree, the Sapium Jenmani. Its first tap- 
pings resulted in an abundant flow of 
rubber milk and the rubber sold for almost 
as much as Para. 

Malaysia and Java had faith in the giant 
Ficus Elastica, also a native, and its 
copious yield on first tappings with a good 
price for the rubber seemed to assure the 
wisdom of their choice. 

The Americans in Hawaii, the Germans 
in East Africa, and the tea planters of 
Ceylon settled upon the Manihot Glaz- 
iovii, and had a fair measure of success. 


THE PROLIFIC HEVEA 


All these sorts would have won out 
had not the Hevea developed a quality, 
unsuspected for a long time, that the 
others lacked. The first inkling of this 
difference came from Dr. J]. C. Willis, late 
Curator of the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Ceylon, and Prof. H. N. Ridley, of Singa- 
pore, in the theory of “wound response.” 
Rubber trees had been tapped perhaps once 
in two or three months and that was sup- 
posed to be all they would stand. It 
now developed that the Hevea could be 
tapped daily and that the flow of milk 
increased. Thus a four or five year old 
Hevea tree produced a pound or more of 
rubber a year, and some of the dld trees 
gave nearly a hundred pounds. The other 
kinds of rubber trees gave abundantly for 
two or three tappings and then ceased to 
produce for months. The value of this 
discovery was not appreciated for a long 
time. In the meantime, millions of 
seeds and plants were being sent from the 
Botanic Gardens in Ceylon and Singapore 
to Liberia, Nigeria, Uganda, and the 
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WHERE THE WILD RUBBER GROWS 


THE SPECIES NAMED ON THE MAP ARE NATIVE 
TREE, AND THE CENTRE OF THE TRADE IN IT IS 


FINEST RUBBER IS OBTAINED FROM THE HEVEA 
AT PARA, BRAZIL 


Seychelles; to Burma, Assam, Southern 
India, Java, Sumatra, Borneo, New 
Guinea, Christmas Island, Northern Aus- 
tralia, Fiji, Samoa, Cochin China, and 
Siam, as well as to the Guianas, the West 
Indies, and Honduras. 

In 1905, 40,000 acres of Hevea were in 
cultivation in Ceylon. In the Malay 
States there were 38,000 acres. This was 
the beginning of the boom. The only 


TO THE REGIONS IN WHICH THEY APPEAR. THE 


Americans that took instant advantage of 
it were the Waterhouse Brothers in Hawaii, 
who installed two large plantations in 
the Malay States. 

Since then, plantation rubber has won 
out. Since 1905, the number of estates and 
the yearly product have rapidly increased. 
Ceylon shipped 150,000 pounds of plan- 
tation rubber in 1905 and_ 11,000,000 
pounds in 1912. In the Straits Settle- 
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THE PLANTATIONS THAT HAVE CONQUERED WILD RUBBER 


ABOUT 13 MILLION ACRES OF RUBBER TREES ARE CULTIVATED IN REGIONS INDICATED BY THE 
SHADED AREAS ON THIS MAP. THE PRODUCT OF CULTIVATED RUBBER IN THE FEDERATED MALAY 
STATES, FOR EXAMPLE, INCREASED FROM NOTHING IN° 1905 TO MORE THAN 42 MILLION POUNDS IN 
1912. MORE CRUDE RUBBER IS NOW OBTAINED FROM PLANTATIONS THAN FROM ALL THE WILD RUBBER 
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ments the product rose from nothing in 
1905 to 42,462,401 pounds in 1912. Be- 
cause of the cheap labor — Tamil and 
Malay coolies — and the wonderfully effi- 
cient business organization of these plan- 
tations, the cost of the rubber is in some 
instances as little as 18 cents a pound, and 
rarely more than 30 cents. It will at 
once be evident that with rubber at $2.50 
to $3 a pound it was easy to make a fair 
profit. With the payment of the first big 
dividends the British public was interested. 
One company, for example, handed back 
to its stockholders dividends equal in 
amount to their actual investment, and it 
did this for four years running. Others, 
as they came into bearing, did just as well. 
All paid big dividends. At the time of the 
“rubber famine’ the English investors 
went wild. New companies were formed 
over night and the stock many times over- 
subscribed. 
_ The nominal capital of British rubber 
planting companies in 1912 rose to 
$450,000,000. Of course, the profits with 
“dollar rubber’ are not so large as if 
rubber were at the $3 mark. And equally, 
of course, investors grumble. But they 
still get a fat profit and new plantings are 
constantly going on. Take a typical case 
at the present time. A Ceylon estate 
came into bearing at its sixth year (a bit 
late) with a product of 100 pounds to the 
acre. The next year 150 pounds to the 
acre was collected, and the next year 250 
pounds. Last year the product was 500 
pounds to the acre. The cost of collect- 
ing and laying down in Colombo was 20 
cents apound. The rubber sold at a profit 
of 79 cents a pound. 

Planting to-day is not wholly English, 
however; German, French, Dutch, and 
Belgian capital are all represented, both 
in their own and in the British possessions. 
And scores of small plantations are owned 
by the thrifty Chinese in the Malay States. 
Indeed, almost the first big rubber estate 
to come into bearing was financed by a 
wealthy Chinaman. 

Of the great Hevea plantations in the 
Middle East, it is interesting to note that 
in 1910 a syndicate of Americans, headed 
by Colonel Samuel P. Colt, president of 
the United States Rubber Company, pro- 
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jected the greatest. Its location is Suma- 
tra and the initial planting was 20,000 
acres, a gigantic task with coolie labor and 
climatic handicaps. 

The areas of planted Hevea which at 
present centre largely in the Middle East 
are about as follows: 


ACRES 

Federated Malay States... ........ 700,000 
NS 8. Sahoo bd 4 EVANS ERNE ESS 250,000 
og” Ee ee eee 60,000 
oc, OO EET Pes Te ree 30,000 
Nas sek et teks 0 A NH RE 200,000 
ECCT CCE ET ET OTe: 230,000 
Cce VOL 1 ne 30,000 
British North Borneo, etc. .......... 60,000 
DROW MONE oc tah s s SURE Gk Se Mek 60,000 
1,620,000 


Rubber trees are planted, some 200 to the 
acre, some 150, and some 120, but it is 
safe to say that in the Hevea plantations 
of the world to-day there are 200,000,000 
trees. If they were placed side by side 
there would be enough to girdle the earth 
and provide a garter for the moon. 


THE FUTURE OF RUBBER 


As to the future, if the ratio of increase 
in production and planting remains the 
same, the production of plantation rubber 
in the next five years should reach 
500,000,000 pounds. Such an_ output 
would probably mean a drop in price to at 
least 50 cents a pound. It would also 
mean a wonderful expansion of the rubber 
manufacturing industry in new and un- 
guessed lines as well as in the old. But 
will Nature allow such areas of one growth 
to supplant all others? Will not rubber 
have its boll weevil, its scale, its bud rot? 
The planters have from the beginning 
fought white ants, canker, caterpillars; 
and the entomologists and mycologists 
of the world are on the alert to defend these 
new plantations. Will it not happen that 
these closely planted areas will suffer and 
perhaps be wiped out as coffee was wiped 
out of Ceylon? And will it therefore not 
come about that a wider distribution of 
planted areas will be necessary — one 
that will include tropical Central and South 
America, Africa, and our own Philippines, 
and thus assure the permanence of this 
most valuable product? 
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JOHN PURROY MITCHEL 





THE SON OF A FIGHTING FAMILY — A GOOD TWO-HANDED BOXER — A SKILFUL 


POLITICIAN — HIS PREPARATION FOR THE MAYORALTY 


— HOW HE 


WILL CONDUCT THE OFFICE 


BY 


DUDLEY FIELD MALONE 


OHN PURROY MITCHEL is a 
fighter for principles and civic 
accomplishment, not for himself 
or personal ambition. But he 
has a keen sense of strategy and 
an appreciation of the fitness of 

things. Even though he is of Celtic 
origin, he does not fight for the sake of 
fighting. I have known him nearly all 
my life and I know that he waits until the 
issue has been drawn and all hope of hon- 
orable compromise abandoned; and then 
he fights for what he believes to be the right. 

The tradition of righteous warfare is 
in his blood. His paternal grandfather 
was exiled because of his efforts for Irish 
nationality. One of his uncles, John, was 
killed while in command of Fort Sumter. 
Another uncle, William, was slain on the 
field of Gettysburg in Pickett’s famous 
charge, and his father served throughout 
the Civil War in the Confederate Army 
and was a commissioned captain on the 
staff of Gen. John B. Gordon. So John 
Purroy Mitchel never needed any lessons 
in the art of defensive or offensive warfare. 
As a young man at Fordham and Colum- 
bia universities he was always a good two- 
handed boxer. As a leader of political 
thought and civic administration he can 
still aggressively carry the battle to his 
opponent, and he has a very perfect sense 
of direction. He picks out the one object 
of opposition. He does not believe in 
striking every head, the innocent and the 
guilty alike, in order to reach the individual 
at fault, but with a sense of justice and 
discrimination he attacks the single cause 
and deals with it. 

During the recent campaign for the 
mayoralty of New York City, Mr. Mit- 
chel’s political opponents startled the town 





one morning with the grave and serious 
accusation that he was very young. He 
is. He is thirty-four years of age, but 
those who may be fearful of his youth 
should console themselves with the reflec- 
tion that he will grow older with every 
passing day. Mr. Mitchel pleaded guilty 
to the impeachment of his opponents, and 
then the people of New York stood up and 
elected him mayor by one hundred and 
twenty-one thousand majority. John 
Mitchel has the vigor, the nervous energy, 
the practical idealism, and the decision of 
a young man. Thomas Jefferson and 
Alexander Hamilton were both very much 
younger than the mayor-elect of New York 
when they were conceiving and putting 
into statute form constructive measures 
which have inured to the permanent 
character of our effective republican in- 
stitutions. 

It is a great honor to be mayor of 
America’s greatest city of six million people, 
but John Mitchel has not taken the victory 
as personal. Of course, he is happy at 
the outcome of the contest; but he is 
happy, not because he was elected mayor, 
but because the ideas for which he fought 
have triumphed. 

You have only to be crooked once to 
get on Mr. Mitchel’s liability list. But 
if in fact, as well as profession, you have 
dedicated yourself to the public service, 
you may be sure of finding your name on 
his list of assets. He feels admiration for 
a worthy opponent whose motives are 
honest, and he hates a “trimmer.” 

| would say, looking at it broadly, that 
the chief reason for John Mitchel’s polit- 
ical success, the great future before him 
and the deep-seated public confidence 
back of him, lies in the fact that he has 
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always utterly disregarded political con- 
sequences in deciding how he should 
act. In facing any public question, 
his heart and mind unite in asking 
one question: “Is this right or wrong?”’ 
If he believes it to be right, he does it. 
If he believes it to be wrong, he does 
it up. There is no middle ground of 
compromise. 

A man who is in politics in America to- 
day to advance himself from job to job 
has about one chance in a thousand of 
accomplishing his ambition, and even if 
he does he is a failure. For the public 
servant impelled by personal motives is 
without the fundamental conception of 
public duty. John Mitchel does not be- 
lieve he is predestined to be United 
States Senator from New York State or 
governor of New York State or President 
of the United States. He is a perfectly 
sane, rational, human citizen. He feels 
sure only of one thing, and that is that he 
has been elected to be mayor of New York 
City for four years. 


HIS FIRST POLITICAL VICTORY 


John Mitchel was a lawyer with an 
active and growing practice when at the 
age of twenty-seven he was appointed 
assistant corporation counsel of the City 
of New York and assigned to trial work. 
An investigation of the office of the presi- 
dent of the Borough of Manhattan was 
started by the commissioners of accounts of 
New York City. John Mitchel was their 
counsel and had prepared the case against 
President Ahearn. Mr. Ahearn’s coun- 
sel, Mr. Martin Littleton, raised the tech- 
nical but valid objection that the com- 
missioners of accounts were not entitled 
to counsel. Mr. Mitchel alone was 
filled with the facts; so one of the com- 
missioners was removed and John Mitchel 
was appointed in his place. Up to this 
time a commissioner of accounts of the 
City of New York was at all times a mere 
perfunctory auditor and most of the time 
under the control of the political “ring.” 
No examination or investigation of any 
consequence was ever permitted which 
might at any point touch the charmed 
circle of those political leaders who, year 
after year, had been the cause of malad- 


ministration in the city government. Mr. 
Mitchel found his new job of relative 
insignificance, but he promptly proceeded 
to breathe life and vitality into its unused 
functions. His thorough-going, analytical, 
fearless, and legally intelligent investi- 
gation of the maladministration of the 
office of the president of the Borough of 
Manhattan and of the president of the 
Borough of the Bronx resulted in the 
prompt removal by Governor Hughes of 
these prominent Democrats from office. 
Under Mr. Mitchel’s investigation, the 
president of the Borough of Queens fled 
to Europe and for the first time in a gen- 
eration in New York City a Democrat 
of pronounced party convictions stood up 
in the performance of his public duty and 
proceeded to strike telling blows at the 
group of political leaders who had been 
faithless to their public trust and who had 
brought disgrace upon their party. When 
Mr. Mitchel left the office of commissioner 
of accounts his administration had brought 
the latent functions of this office into pub- 
lic notice and had made it one of vital 
importance to the successful administra- 
tion of any mayor of New York. Of 
course, the group of distinguished gentle- 
men wno controlled the Democratic party 
in New York City was so wroth at heart 
at Mr. Mitchel’s fearless investigations 
and so overcome with anger at the thought 
of the loss of much calculated patronage 
that when they thought of him language 
failed them. 

But then the mayoralty election was 
approaching, and the Fusion Committee, 
composed of members of the different 
parties, offered John Mitchel the nomina- 
tion for president of the Board of Alder- 
men. He did not want the nomination, 
and did not seek it nor any other nomina- 
tion directly or indirectly, and so when 
they urged him on the ground of public 
duty to accept it he named his conditions. 
(He has never accepted any place in public 
life except on his own conditions.) His 
conditions were that though he was a part 
of the Fusion movement, he should run 
as a Democrat because he was a Democrat. 
And, secondly, he insisted that he must feel 
satisfied of the character and worth of the 
other candidates on the ticket before he 
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could accept, be- 
cause, as he said, the 
day was past when 
a ticket could be 
put in the field with 
a few respectable 
names at the top 
and the minor offices 
filled up with can- 
didates of no partic- 
ular fitness for the 
public service. The 
conditions fulfilled, 
he accepted the 
nomination, and 
when the _ election 
was over he had the 
largest’ majority of 
any man running on 
the city ticket. 

The presidency of 
the Board of Alder- 
men had always been 
an ornamental job. For the honor and 
glory of it, it is sometimes called “ the office 
of vice-mayor.” Its chief function had 
usually been for its occupant to wait for 
the death of the mayor. Its chief activity 














AT FOUR YEARS OF AGE 
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consisted in making 
speeches about town 
which the mayor did 
not care to make. 
The day John Mit- 
chel took office he 
looked at the Board 
of Aldermen and told 
them the truth, 
which had long been 
recognized in New 
York City: that the 
very best measure of 
civic advance that 
the Board of Alder- 
men could ordain 
would be to abolish 
themselves. This 
was startling as well 
as novel, but it was 
likewise true and 
had general public 
approval. Mr. Mit- 
chel discovered that there were real as 
well as ornamental functions connected 
with his office. The president of the 
Board of Aldermen was and is a mem- 
ber of the Board of Estimate and Appor- 











PROGRESSIVE PORTRAITS OF MR. MITCHEL 
LEFT: WHEN HE WAS 18 YEARS OLD AND A STUDENT AT FCRDHAM UNIVERSITY. CENTRE: WHEN HE WAS 


27 YEARS OLD AND COMMISSIONER OF ACCOUNTS. 
OF THE BOARD OF ALDERMEN OF NEW YORK CITY 





RIGHT: WHEN HE WAS 32 YEARS OLD AND PRESIDENT 






























tionment, and casts three votes on all bud- 
getary and important matters of policy 
and administration that affect the City of 
New York — the granting of franchises, the 
approval of subway routes, and many 
matters of a like kind. But Mr. Mitchel 
found that his office force consisted of one 
secretary and an attendant, so he realized 
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Public opinion was strong in its support 
of Mr. Mitchel’s request. So, fearful of 
the growing storm, these astute aldermanic 
leaders voted him the offices but not the 
money, and then laughed heartily at the 
strategy they had displayed. Mr. Mitchel, 
though young, was neither angry, disputa- 
tious, nor impulsive. He merely went over 
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SITTING AS A MEMBER OF THE BOARD OF ESTIMATE OF NEW YORK CITY 


MR. MITCHEL BEFORE HE BECAME COLLECTOR OF THE PORT AND MAYOR, WAS DISTINGUISHED NOT ONLY 
FOR HIS EARLY POLITICAL SUCCESS BUT ALSO FOR HIS EXCEPTIONAL ABILITY AND INTEGRITY AS A PRACTICAL 


EXPERT IN MUNICIPAL FINANCE AND ACCOUNTING 


that if he were to vote intelligently at the 
meetings of the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment he must have an office 
force of sufficient size to investigate prop- 
erly the questions that might come before 
him. He went to the Board of Aldermen 
and asked for an appropriation of twenty- 
five thousand dollars for this purpose. 
He also asked the Board of Aldermen to 
vote him the necessary offices, but the 
group of distinguished “statesmen” in 
the Board stood by in their wrath 
as “honest citizens” and inveighed loudly 
against this invasion of the economies 
which had always been practised under the 
fatherly guidance of certain leaders in 
Fourteenth Street. Then some of the 
“shrewder’” leaders of the aldermanic forces 
opposed to Mr. Mitchel, who were in the 
Majority, conceived a brilliant plan. 








to the office of the president of the Borough 
of Manhattan, borrowed twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars from his contingent fund, and 
then, when the thoroughly surprised alder- 
manic leaders found that he had not only 
the jobs but the money to fill them, and 
realized that their only chance of getting 
even a crumb of this patronage consisted 
in facing the inevitable, they voted him 
the twenty-five thousand dollars and he 
paid back the loan from the president of 
the Borough of Manhattan. Mr. Mitchel 
was twenty years older and six feet taller 
in the judgment of the “statesmen” of the 
Board of Aldermen, for he had proved 
himself not merely a fighter but also a 
very able politician. 

With the new office force installed, he 
went to work. His administration of the 
office of president of the Board of Aldermen 
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and as a member of the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment was one of the most 
honest, efficient, and progresstve adminis- 
trations of that office in New York. 
Citizens of a great city like New York 
know their honest and effective public 
servants, and so it was a very natural 
result that because of his record of efficient 
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long distance telephone and said: “Did 
you see the newspapers this morning with 
my name used in connection with the —- 
ship?” 

“Yes,” said the friend, “but do not be 
disturbed about that.” 

“Well, | am disturbed,” said Mr. Mitchel. 
“You know I am for you heart and soul for 
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MR. MITCHEL IN HIS HOME 


administration and militant leadership he 
was nominated and elected mayor. 

John Mitchel is loved with a deep devo- 
tion by his friends because of his unaffec- 
ted simplicity and his constant loyalty. 
Some months ago, one of his friends had 
been mentioned rather prominently for a 
certain distinguished post, and had the 
encouragement, heariy guod-will, and sup- 
port of Mr. Mitchel. 

While matters stood thus, one day the 
newspapers printed a story, which was 
accurate, that John Mitchel: himself was 
to be named by the President for this post. 
Mr. Mitchel was very much disturbed, 
and he promptly called up his friend on the 





that position. Now what do you think 
of my sending a telegram of this kind to 
the President?” 

Then he outlined a highly eulogistic 
telegram. 

“No,” said his friend, “I am not a 
candidate for this nor any other place and 
never have been, and my attitude simply 
is that if the President wants me in that 
or any other post he will appoint me to it; 
so, though I am grateful to you for what I 
know is your enthusiastic interest, | do 
hope you will not send this or any similar 
message to the President.” 

The last thing that his friend heard from 
Mr. Mitchel over the wite was: “You 
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go to ——. Il 
have sent it.” 
There was a 
click, and the receiver 
had been hung up. 
John Mitchel in 
national politics is a 
Democrat, but he 
will give an absolutely 


non-partisan admin- . 


istration of affairs for 

the next four years 

in New York City. 

He was elected by an 

overwhelming major- 

ity because the men 

of New York who 

fe 9 —| know him for his great 

Copyrightby Capacity and admire 

him for his fine personality and gentility 
dropped the cloaks of their national parti- 
sanship at the city gates and made him 
mayor to redeem New York. He will not 
leave his non-partisanship of administration 
even for such a worthy purpose as driving 
Mr. Murphy and other leaders out of posi- 
tions of power in his party. Of course, this 


will not prevent him from applying to the 


“Delmon- 

ico Direc- 

torate”’ 

the President’s 
Mexican _ policy 
toward Huerta — 
that of starvation and 
isolation; but John 
Mitchel’s purposes, 
and I believe his 
accomplishment, will 
be based upon doing 
for New York City 
and its government 
what Brand Whitlock 
did for Toledo; what 
Mayor Hunt tried to 
do for Cincinnati; and 
what Newton Baker 
has donein Cleveland. His tasks are tremen- 
dous; his responsibilities are incalculable; 
but his genius for leadership and adminis- 
tration is very great. His heart is one of 
stout American courage. His youth gives 
him optimism and a broad vision of civic 
accomplishment. He must have the sup- 
port, codperation, and good-will of every 
patriotic citizen of New York. 
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CANOEING WITH 


MRS. MITCHEL ON 
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PARADOX LAKE 


NEAR HIS SUMMER HOME IN THE ADIRONDACKS 








THE BLOCK SYSTEM 
ROTARY 


N THE jamat the 
opera one night 
in New York Mr. 
William Phelps 
Eno had to wait 

half an hour for his 
carriage. He was not 
a patient man and the 
delay irritated him. 
The confusion of ve- 
hicles, the loud announcement of names, 
and the sight of women needlessly exposed 
set him to thinking of a way out of the dif- 
ficulty. Before he reached home he had a 
plan, and, within three years, though only 
a private citizen without authority, he 
had reformed traffic conditions in New 
York City. 

The science of street traffic regulation 
may be said to have been born that night. 
The first time that Mr. Eno’s plan was 
tried at the opera the dispatching of car- 
riages and automobiles took only one third 
as long as usual. That was twelve years 
ago. At that time it was not at all un- 
common to have vehicles become so en- 
tangled on Broadway and on Fifth Avenue 
that it would take from fifteen minutes to 
half an hour to straighten them out. The 
same was true of State Street, Chicago, 
Market Street, Philadelphia, and the busy 
streets of other cities. Under present 
traffic conditions the longest delay that has 
been caused on either Fifth Avenue or 
Broadway for several years has been two 
or three minutes. 

It has been only ten years since traffic 
police appeared on the streets of New 
York, and at that time London was the 
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-ISLES OF SAFETY — THE 
SYSTEM SAVING LIVES AND 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS’ 

WORTH OF 


BY 
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only city in the world 
that was attempting 
to direct traffic. Since 
then the advantages 
of regulation have be- 
come sO apparent 
that civil engineers 
are turning their at- © 
tention to the prob- 
lem and are making a 
profession of it. It is one of the newest 
avenues by which we are trying to ap- 
proach national efficiency. Numerous as 
street accidents are, they would be worse 
if it were not for traffic regulation. The 
automobiles and motor trucks in use in 
the big cities, if allowed to travel at will, 
would cause a startling death roll. The 
saving in time alone in New York has been 
estimated at more than thirty million 
dollars a year, and so far only the most 
pressing street problems have been hand- 
led. Even under present conditions more 
than half the cost of some manufactured 
goods is charged against street hauling. 
It frequently costs more to haul freight 
two or three miles through city streets 
than five hundred miles by rail. 

Where traffic regulations are in effect, 
however, there has been an astonishing 
improvement in this respect. Ten years 
ago, a package sent from Brooklyn to New 
York was frequently not delivered for 
twenty-four hours. Even with increased 
traffic it is now delivered in two hours. 
At the Jersey City ferries it was a common 
sight only a few years ago to see trucks 
lined up for a quarter of a mile waiting 
for an opportunity to cross the North 
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River. They are handled now as rapidly 
as they arrive. 

Paris has taken up new ideas in traffic 
regulation more readily than any other 
city. It still permits speeding, and fines 
pedestrians who are so unlucky as to be 
knocked down and become obstructions 
to traffic, but it has regulated the traffic so 
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Broadway crosses the intersection diag- 
onally. There is also an entrance to 
Central Park. The intersection of these 
streets makes a large open “circle,’’ in the 
centre of which stands the monument 
erected by the Italians of New York to the 
memory of Columbus. Into the circle 
comes a heavy traffic from every direction, 





ENFORCING THE 


RULE OF THE ROAD 


A TRAFFIC POLICEMAN STOPPING AN AUTOMOBILE THAT CUT DIAGONALLY ACROSS THE STREAM OF TRAVEL 
INSTEAD OF MAKING A SHARP TURN AS IT SHOULD HAVE DONE 


that it is easier to watch and to escape. 
It has also adopted the rotary system of 
handling traffic at the intersection of 
streets. 

This is one of Mr. Eno’s inventions. 
He evolved it as a solution for the traffic 
problem at Columbus Circle in New York. 
At this point Fifty-ninth Street and 
Seventh Avenue cross at right angles and 
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including three double-track trolley lines. 
When the traffic police first attempted 
to bring order out of New York’s traffic 
chaos, Mr. Eno was asked to make a 
special study of Columbus Circle to see 
what he could suggest to prevent the al- 
most daily accidents at this troublesome 
spot. He hit upon the rotary system. 
By this method all traffic is compelled to 
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TRAFFIC 


A CROSSING ON STATE STREET, IN CHICAGO, PHOTOGRAPHED WHEN THE POLICE WERE SO BUSY HANDLING A 


STRIKE 


go in one direction. No matter at what 
point the vehicle enters or where it is 
going, it is compelled to turn to the right, 
enter the wheel of traffic, and turn off to 
the right when it reaches the street for 
which it is headed. At Columbus Circle, 
for example, a vehicle might approach on 
Fifty-ninth Street from the east with the 
expectation of making the sharp turn to 
the left down Broadway, but it is com- 
pelled to enter the traffic stream and go 
almost completely around the Circle. 
This may seem a needless détour, but it 
has proved to be the only way traffic can 
be speedily and safely handled. Only 
sufficient policing is required to compel 
ignorant drivers to obey the rules, and 
accidents are uncommon. 

After this system had been used for 
several months it came to be known as the 
rotary system, but in Paris, where it was 
later introduced by Mr. Eno, it is called 
the gyratory system. In Paris it has 
been adopted at all corners where several 
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Streets intersect. As Paris is filled with 
points at which the rotary system is the 
only feasible solution of the traffic prob- 
lem, Mr. Eno has become much more of a 
prophet there than in this country. An- 
other suggestion of his is the use of “isles 
of safety’ to direct traffic and to protect 
pedestrians. In some crossings, where 
there were only one or two isles of safety, at 
Mr. Eno’s suggestion the number has 
been increased to three, thus making four 
avenues, two lanes for slow moving traffic 
near the curbs, and two lanes for faster 
traffic in the middle of the street. The 
difficulty with the old arrangement was 
that while the slow-moving vehicles were 
“canalized’”’ close to the curb, the fast 
automobiies moving swiftly in opposite 
directions in the middle of the street made 
it hard for pedestrians to cross without 
being run down. Mr. Eno’s plan of three 
isles of safety has obviated this danger. 

The first isles of safety that were used 
for traffic regulation in this country have 
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ORDER AND EFFICIENCY WHERE TRAFFIC IS DIRECTED 


AN EXAMPLE OF THE “‘BLOCK”’ SYSTEM OF TRAFFIC REGULATION; A GREAT ADVANCE OVER THE OLD LACK OF 
ALL METHOD BUT NOT AS EFFECTIVE AS THE “‘ROTARY” SYSTEM 


recently been placed on upper Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. Isles of safety are not 
entirely new in this country, but they have 
been used before only for shelter when 
boarding and leaving cars. In London 
they have been in use for a long time at 
wide points on all busy streets, and the 
number of them is increasing. 

By making use of isles of safety, by 
“canalizing”’ traffic into lanes, and by the 
further adaptation of the rotary system, 
the next step in traffic regulation is ex- 
pected to be the abolition of the block 
system now in use to some degree in most 
American cities. Until very recently the 
block system has been considered the only 
feasible solution of the street traffic prob- 
lem, and the traffic policeman has become 
a familiar figure in the streets of all cities 
of more than 200,000 inhabitants, but the 
power of the “big hand” of the traffic 
police shows signs of weakening. 

It is not that the “big hand” has failed 
in efficiency. In New York it has proved 





its value. At the busiest hours on Fifth 
Avenue the average delay caused by it at 
intersecting streets is only thirty-seven 
seconds. It stops all traffic on one street 
while the cross-traffic passes. Where it is 
used it makes the streets as safe as it is 
possible to make them; and it prevents 
tangles. The absolute authority of the 
police makes the system work smoothly. 
It has brought traffic conditions a long 
step forward. But the system has seri- 
ous faults. Even where traffic is com- 
paratively light on most cross streets, as 
it is on most streets that cross Fifth Avenue, 
only about half the avenue is used at any 
one time. Vehicles are permitted to go 
only a block or two before they are brought 
to a stop. Progress is thus a series of 
jerks. A vehicle going less than two miles 
on Fifth Avenue, between Twenty-third 
Street and Fifty-ninth Street, is stopped 
on the average eighteen times and is 
forced to stand still eleven minutes. 

For this reason the Fifth Avenue Asso- 
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WATCHING FOR AN OPPORTUNITY TO CROSS FIFTH AVENUE 


A PROBLEM WHICH THE BLOCK SYSTEM DOES NOT SOLVE BECAUSE IT IS NOT PRACTICABLE 
TO INSTAL IT WHERE MINOR STREETS CROSS TRUNK-LINE THOROUGHFARES 


IN NEW YORK CITY. 


ciation, the members of which have made 
a study of traffic conditions as applied to 
their own peculiar problem, are in favor 
of a rather bold application of the rotary 
system of handling traffic. They would 
abolish the block system, except at a few 
points, and let cross traffic weave its way 
through the stream of vehicles going up 
and down. It also advocates that isles 
of safety at corners be placed far enough 
back from the corner to allow the rotary 
system of traffic regulation the advantage 
of all the room there is. 

So far, the idea has not been put into 
effect in New York, but there is a partial 
demonstration of its practicability within 
a few miles, at the intersection of Broad 
and Market streets, Newark. This is 
one of the busiest corners in the United 
States and has long been in a state of con- 
stant congestion during business hours. 
And yet the solution was simple. All 
that was done was to forbid left turns. 
Traffic now runs past the corner in a con- 


tinuous stream, the right-hand turns only 
adding to the stream, the cross-traffic 
moving through the stream at a slight 
angle and not blocking it. The only dif- 
ference between this system and the rotary 
system is in the diverting of vehicles turn- 
ing to the left. In the rotary system these 
are cared for by turning to the right and 
weaving through the traffic. Diverting 
is not feasible on most streets where one 
intersecting street is as busy as another. 
Every corner must handle all its own traffic 
either by the block system or by the use 
of the rotary system at all street crossings. 
The best informed advocate of this system 
is Mr. Eno, and his opinion will probably 
have sufficient weight to bring about a 
trial on Fifth Avenue, New York. This 
would be a severe test and, if it proves its 
value there, it will be feasible for practi- 
cally every intersecting street corner in 
the United States. Even if the idea does 
not prove to be practicable on Fifth Ave- 
nue it could still be put into effect at the 
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busiest corners of most cities instead of 
the block system. There is a point of 
narrowness, of course, beyond which the 
rotary system is impossible, but on the 
average ninety-foot street it can undoubt- 


edly be used. At big, open places like © 


Columbus Circle there is no doubt about 
its value, and it has even -been tried at 
the much smaller Rond Point in Paris, 
where there are three intersecting streets. 
At the intersection of three streets in any 
American city its practicability has been 
proved by this demonstration. At any 
corner it is bound to be an improvement on 
the tendency of drivers under no traffic 
regulations to cut directly across traffic at 
corners where they intend to turn. The 
easiest adaptation of the rotary system 
for most cities is by a regulation compelling 
drivers wishing to turn to the left to pull 
up close to the right curb, cross the cur- 
rent of traffic on a slight angle, catch the 
opposite stream of traffic at the same 
angle, and always be going with the stream. 
Even where there is one main current of 
traffic occasional vehicles traveling on 
cross streets can weave themselves through 
by working at an acute angle through the 
first stream of traffic and, turning, as if 
in a circle, catch the second current on 
the same acute angle and weave out on the 
farther side. Even the vehicle in the 
main current, when turning to the left 
at a wide street, must do so by keeping 
always to the right. It accomplishes this 
by the rotary system. 

Where streets are too narrow to permit 
of the rotary system, the difficulty can be 
overcome by one-way streets. This sys- 
tem has already been adopted in the nar- 
rower streets of Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Pittsburg. If there is a car track, traffic 
follows the same direction. Little policing 
is necessary. Drivers can be counted 
upon to make it extremely unpleasant for 
any violator of the rule. There is not a 
single case, however, where the one-way 
street idea has been adopted in New York, 
although it has many traffic problems that 
can be solved in no other way. Nassau 
Street, leading from the financial district 
to Brooklyn Bridge, is so busy in the 
“rush” hours that there is hardly room for 
a double stream of pedestrians. If Nas- 
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A “ONE-WAY” STREET 


IN PHILADELPHIA. PROBABLY THE BEST SOLUTION 
OF THE TRAFFIC PROBLEM OF THE NARROWER STREETS 
IN THE BUSINESS SECTIONS OF LARGE CITIES IS THE 
RULE THAT VEHICLES SHALL ALL GO ONE WAY ON EACH 
STREET AND THAT THIS STREAM SHALL TRAVEL IN OP- 
POSITE DIRECTIONS ON ALTERNATE PARALLEL STREETS 


sau and William streets, which are par- 
allel, were made one-way streets carrying 
traffic in opposite directions, much of 
the congestion which now occurs would be 
relieved. It has also been suggested that 
alternate cross-town streets as far as 
Harlem be set aside to carry opposite 
streams of traffic, but no action in the 
direction of one-way streets has been taken 
in New York despite the need of relief. 

In London, isles of safety have been 
placed only where there is serious danger to 
pedestrians. They have not been taken 
advantage of in a systematic effort to 
direct traffic. But half the purpose of 
the Paris isles of safety is to keep traffic 
in “canals.”’ In New York the same pur- 
pose has been served in a few places by 
the use of roped-off areas, a makeshift. 
At Fifth Avenue and Twenty-third Street, 
Fifth Avenue and Fifty-ninth Street, at 
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WASTING HALF THE AREA OF A BUSY THOROUGHFARE 


A DEFECT OF THE BLOCK SYSTEM IS THAT, WHILE VEHICLES ARE HELD UP ON 
ONE STREET TO ALLOW TRAFFIC TO PASS ON A CROSS STREET, THE RIGHT-HAND 
SIDE OF THE BLOCKED ROADWAY IS SOON EMPTY AND UNUSED BECAUSE THE 
TRAFFIC WHICH WAS ALREADY PAST THE INTERSECTION HAS GONE ON 


Times Square and Columbus Circle, the 
same purpose would be much _ better 
served if these roped-off street areas were 
raised to the level of the sidewalks, ma- 
king large isles of safety. The few isles 
of safety now on Fifth Avenue have evi- 
dently been placed without any purpose 
except as shelter for pedestrians. London 
in a measure makes up for its failure to 
use isles of safety scientifically by using 
the space between them for waiting cabs. 
This has been copied to some extent in 
New York in the new taxicab ordinance 
establishing public stands. In cross streets 
off the main thoroughfares cabs are re- 
quired to stand in the middle of the street. 

The same design of usurping the middle 
of streets for waiting vehicles, instead of 
permitting them to block the curb, is a 


“mms partt of modern traf- 
fic regulation. Auto- 
mobiles are regularly 
“parked” in the cen- 
tre of Broad Street, 
Philadelphia, and 
the curb is practi- 
cally free from en- 
cumbrance. Vehi- 
cles are allowed to 
remain by the curb 
only long enough to 
permit occupants to 
enter or alight. The 
regulation gives more 
traveling space in the 
roadway and keeps 
the whole of the curb 
line free for use. 

In many Western 
cities the parking of 
automobiles in down- 
town streets has come 
to be the most serious 
traffic problem. Au- 
tomobiles in the West 
are driven for the 
most part by their 
owners, and are fre- 
quently left for hours 
standing in front of 
buildings. In some 
cities, standing auto- 
mobiles make a third 
of the roadway useless 
for traffic during the busiest hours of the 
day. Local regulations in some cities 
provide more room for standing automo- 
biles by requiring owners to back their 
machines up to the curb, but this does not 
relieve conditions for moving traffic. 

| asked Mr. Eno to give me a few general 
principles for traffic regulation that could 
be used in any American city. He began 
with the necessity for educating drivers. 

“The first step,’ he said, “is to issue 
police regulations in simple form. They 
have been standardized and reduced to 
the simplest terms in both New York and 
Paris. As a matter of fact, Paris copied 
New York’s regulations.” 

To state the whole truth, Mr. Eno framed 
the New York regulations and was three 
years in getting them adopted. Later he 
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translated them into 
French. The first 
three hundred thou- 
sand copies used in 
New York he printed 
at his own expense, 
and he printed ten 
thousand in Paris 
before the authorities 
relieved him of the 
burden. 

“In London,” Mr. 
Eno continued, “‘traf- 
fic was much better 
handled for years 
than in either New 
York or Paris merely 
because drivers knew 
the rules of the road 
and obeyed them. 
When regulation was 
first attempted in 
Paris the mistake was 
made of trying to 
direct drivers without 
first educating them. 
The same mistake 
might be made in any 
American city with 
the same result — 
confusion. 

“As soon as drivers 
learn to keep as close 
to the curb as traffic 
will permit and make 
turns only in a wide sweep, signaling mean- 
while with the arm as if it were a sema- 
phore, half the task of traffic regulation will 
be accomplished. It will then be time 
enough to introduce the rotary system at 
intersecting streets. Where several streets 
intersect, forming an open circle or square, 
of course the rotary system can be intro- 
duced at once merely by instructing dri- 
vers to enter the wheel of traffic by turning 
to the right and leaving it only by a right- 
hand turn, but the use of the rotary sys- 
tem at ordinary street crossings presup- 
poses that drivers know the rules of the 
road. It is not difficult, however, to 
teach them. 

“The two principles of traffic regula- 
tion yet to be adopted extensively are the 
use of isles of safety for the purpose of 
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SOLVING THE 


IN NEW YORK, VEHICLES THAT WISH TO STOP FOR MORE THAN A MOMENT 
ARE REQUIRED TO RETIRE FROM THE BUSY MAIN ROUTES TO SIDE STREETS; 
BUT ON BROAD STREET IN PHILADELPHIA (AS IN THIS ILLUSTRATION) AND IN 
ARE MADE 








PROBLEM OF STOPS 


BY PARKING IN THE MIDDLE OF THE ROADWAY 


‘canalizing’ and directing traffic, and the 
introduction of the rotary system at ordi- 
nary street crossings. They should be 
adopted simultaneously. 

“On all but very wide avenues only one 
isle of safety should be used. There 
should never be two in one line across the 
street, as that makes three streams of 
traffic and creates a dangerous double 
traffic in the central space. But three 
isles of safety on a wide avenue make 
four streams of traffic, an ideal arrange- 
ment, leaving the centre of the street for 
fast automobiles, ambulances, and fire 
apparatus. 

“Where the block system now exists 
at street crossings the rotary system can 
be substituted with the assistance of isles 
of safety, or without, depending upon the 
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HOW NON-STOP TRAFFIC IS MANAGED IN LONDON 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 


A DIFFICULT INTERSECTION, BUT VEHICLES MAY CROSS IT WITHOUT STOP BECAUSE THE 


ROUTES OF TRAVEL ARE MARKED OFF FOR THEM, AND THE SECURITY OF PEDESTRIANS GUARDED, BY THE 


NUMEROUS “ISLES OF SAFETY” 


density of the traffic. But where they 
are used, they should be placed back from 
the corner to give the rotary system suf- 
ficient space, and not flush with the curb 
line as in the experimental isles of safety 
in New York. 

“Ideally there should also be an eleva- 
tion in the centre at every intersecting 
street, compelling all traffic to enter a 
wheel. Where there are street car tracks 
they should be separated to give room. 
When the advantages of the rotary sys- 
tem are fully demonstrated we _ shall 
come to that. 

“One-way streets are hardly less im- 
portant than the rotary system, and they 
can be adopted, and have been adopted, 
without difficulty. Buenos Ayres has 
gone farther in this respect than any other 
city in the world.” 

Mr. Eno is obviously fascinated by the 
problems of traffic, and I have found that 
the same spell of fascination seems to 
envelop all traffic students. The man 
who straightened out the tangle on Brook- 
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that was still very large. 


lyn Bridge, Mr. F. Van Z. Lane, told me 
about it with an enthusiasm that was un- 
abated by the fact that he accomplished 
this difficult task several years ago. 

“T went down there and ‘hung my hat’ 
on the bridge,” he said, “and for three 
years I lived there. My task was to 
speed up traffic. I had to keep things on 
the move all the time. | did not dare to 
allow a hitch in my plans. With two 
thousand people entering the ‘bridge every 
minute during the rush*hours the slightest 
delay meant the beginning of a crowd 
that was added too rapidly it could not 
be thinned out for an hour. Before the 
attempt to regulate traffic, in fact, the 
bridge was always jammed at the rush 
hours. Blockades were so common as to 
be considered normal. ! made them un- 
usual, but it took three years to do it. 

“It would have been ajl but hopeless 
except for one consideration. The heavy 
traffic on Brooklyn Bridge is always in ore 
direction. All morning it sets toward 
Manhattan and in the afternoon it turns 
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HOW 


CITY. 
THE SAME DIRECTION UNTIL THEY LEAVE IT. 


back until between five and six it is at its 
height. Altogether the bridge carries 
four hundred thousand people a day. 
They walk, they ride in elevated trains, 
they take surface cars, and they have their 
own vehicles. Those who walk take care 
of themselves. Those who ride in ele- 
vated trains were in need of more rapid 
transportation when | took charge. Only 
fifty trains an hour were being despatched 
from the Manhattan end, where the con- 
gestion takes place. I found it necessary 
to despatch at least one six-car train a 
minute, and | succeeded in doing it by the 
use of three devices. In the rush hour 
| even increased the number to sixty-five 
trains an hour. 

“The first device was a signal system 
that informed the despatcher to which of 
nine lines of trains an approaching train 
belonged. This gave him time to ar- 
range the switches so the train could pull 
in, empty, pull up to the loading plat- 
form, and get under way again within less 
than two minutes. An illuminated map 
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NON-STOP TRAFFIC IS 


ALL VEHICLES ARE REQUIRED TO ENTER THE STREAM THAT 
THE DARK BANDS WERE MADE BY THE TRAFFIC 





MANAGED IN NEW YORK 
MR. WILLIAM P. ENO’S ROTARY SYSTEM OF REGULATION IN OPERATION AT COLUMBUS CIRCLE, IN NEW YORK 


RINGS THE STATUE AND TO TRAVEL IN 


of the bridge also showed him the position 
of all trains. But the most successful 
device for securing speed proved to be a 
double row of railings opening only directly 
opposite the entrance to the cars. With 
the assistance of these we succeeded in 
filling up trains in thirty seconds. They 
are still in’ use. 

“The street car and wagon traffic, 
however, caused me the most trouble. 
Here was an intensified street traffic prob- 
lem. The bridge is in effect a long, 
narrow street without turns. A _ slight 
accident will tie up the whole bridge. At 
the time that I was put in charge, delays 
of from five to ten minutes were of hourly 
occurrence. The roadway was in a state 
of chronic blockade, and | succeeded in 
ending it only after | had analyzed the 
trouble. 

“First, I considered the street cars 
apart from the wagon traffic and made out 
a list of eight capital causes for delay. 
The most important one proved to be 
defective equipment, and, by listing the 
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MR. WILLIAM PHELPS ENO 


THE BUSINESS MAN OF NEW YORK CITY WHO ORIGIN- 
ATED THE IDEA OF REGULATING TRAFFIC ON CITY 
STREETS BY THE USE OF POLICEMEN TO CONTROL 
ITS MOVEMENTS, AND WHO IS PROBABLY THE FORE- 
MOST EXPERT ON THE SUBJECT IN THE WORLD 


companies to which the broken-down cars 
belonged, | found that almost all the 
trouble came from two of the seventeen 
lines using the bridge. So that trouble 
was greatly reduced by making two car 
lines reform their repair departments. 
It made a striking difference in the num- 
ber of cars the bridge could handle. When 
| began, not more than 200 could leave the 
Manhattan end in an hour, but as soon as 
the worst of the defective-equipment de- 
lays were eliminated the average ran 
above 300. But even that was not high 
enough to handle the rush-hour crowds, 
with a thousand people boarding these 
cars every minute. 

“Wagon blockades were still common, 
especially in slippery weather, and at first 
there seemed to be an irreducible minimum 


that was still very large. But a tabula- 
tion of blockades showed that they were 
due in almost every case to overloading. 
The remedy was simple, as | was some- 
thing of an autocrat. [ refused to allow 
overloaded vehicles on the bridge. When- 
ever this was done | made a rule of inform- 
ing the owner of the wagon and | was 
usually thanked for it, as the owners had 
almost invariably provided the drivers 
with money to use the ferry and save their 
horses. But it cost less to use the bridge 
and the drivers were in the habit of pocket- 
ing the difference. | became a terror to 
drivers, but | gained my end. | kept 
traffic moving. In the rush hours | have 
been able to keep 350 surface cars an hour 
moving on a single track. 

“Traffic conditions in any city can be 
improved by studying the causes for con- 
gestion as | did on Brooklyn Bridge. 
Every city ought to take a census of its 
streets, learn what kind of traffic passes 
over it and where it is heaviest. Side- 
walk conditions in New York City have 
been greatly improved in the last year in 
this way. The city placed men to count 
the pedestrians passing along busy streets, 
and where the number was above a cer- 
tain standard property owners were com- 
pelled to remove every obstruction to the 
building line. Where ten persons per 
foot width passed any one point a minute 
the congestion was intolerable, and these 
sidewalks were widened first. Streets 
on which pedestrian traffic was not so 
heavy were next improved, and now the 
sidewalks that are being widened are on 
streets where six pedestrians per foot width 
pass any one point a minute.” 

As a result of his Brooklyn Bridge ex- 
perience Mr. Lane became a street traffic 
engineer, probably the first to assume that 
title. When | talked with him he was 
engaged in simplifying traffic conditions 
in Jersey City for an organization of the 
manufacturers who are transforming that 
residential district into a large industrial 
centre. The task he had in hand was the 
widening of a street by two feet. 

“That is just enough to give room for 
another line of vehicles,” he explained. 
“There was wasted space in the street. 
It was a question of narrowing or widening 
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it. Most streets { cities. Passengers 
are in that position. Whe are compelled to 
When car tracks {| | climb up two or 
are laid other traffic jy] three steps. If cars 
is usually ignored. iid t were built low, with 
Frequently there he t only ashortstep up, 
is too much room pl millions of dollars’ 
between a car and =e 2 a ==j worth oftimewould 
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vehicle, but not El Y — The study of traf- 
enough for two. | it f fic conditions on 
Thereby half the H f American streets 
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street is lost. HI shall soon have 

“Street cars,”’ he H standardized regu- 
added, “are the | . | lations with an un- 
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THE ROTARY SYSTEM OF REGULATING STREET TRAFFIC 


THAT PERMITS THE STREAM OF TRAVEL TO FLOW WITHOUT INTERRUPTION PAST THE INTERSECTION OF TWO BUSY 
STREETS BY THE SIMPLE REQUIREMENT THAT ALL TURNS SHALL BE TO THE RIGHT 











TEAM WORK IN HEALING THE SICK 


HOW DR. RICHARD C. CABOT UTILIZES SOCIAL WORKERS TO AID IN DIAGNOSING 


THE CAUSES OF ILLNESS IN PATIENTS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL 
HOSPITAL — PRACTICAL PRESCRIPTIONS FOR THE POOR, AND 
A SYSTEM TO ASSURE THAT THEY SHALL GET THE 
FULL BENEFITS OF MEDICAL ADVICE 


BY 


BURTON J. HENDRICK 


N INTERESTING and mo- 
mentous conversion took place 
several years ago at the Mass- 
achusetts General Hospital. 
It occurred in Dr. Richard C. 
Cabot, a physician working in the out- 
patient department. He doubted the 
feasibility of the attempt of the hospital 
to furnish free medical attendance to 
thousands of the city’s poor. In this 
work the trustees were spending large 
sums of money and treating several thou- 
sands of patients a year. They had been 
doing this for several decades —in many 
ways, indeed, this might have been 
regarded as their most important work. 
At times the suspicion may have arisen, 
as it had in hundreds of other American 
hospitals, that certain details in the 
management of the dispensary might be 
reformed. But Dr. Cabot had ex- 
tremely decided ideas. In his opinion, this 
free treatment was often an outright and 
demonstrated failure. He did not criticize 
it on the familiar ground that it was 
pauperizing; his objection was purely 
medical. The out-patient department en- 
deavored to relieve human distress; but 
half the time it did not do so. At the 
end of the year the hospital had a fine 
crop of statistics, for publication in its 
annual report, showing the thousands of 
cases successfully “turned off’; beyond 
serving as an encouragement to the be- 
nevolent people who had furnished the 
money, however, these figures represented 
far too little real achievement. 
These revolutionary conclusions repre- 
sented several years’ practical work and 
thought. Dr. Cabot had come to the 





hospital as a young doctor, fresh from 
Harvard, and had soon enmeshed himself 
in the usual dispensary routine. The best 
years of his life had been spent in close 
association with the miscellaneous forms 
of human misery that come to the surface 
only in such an institution. Listening to 
these stories day after day and year after 
year had produced a strange mental and 
moral numbness. Though naturally a 
man of the warmest sympathies, chiefly 
interested in the human aspects of every 
situation, these patients almost ceased to 
have personalities of their own — they be- 
came mere abstractions of disease. They 
had no existence apart from the physical 
disorders which they continually bared to 
his gaze; they were merely numbers, charts, 
and plotted curves. 

One fact was constantly forced upon his 
observation. Almost all the faces that 
came before him were new; in the great 
majority of cases, the same patient seldom 
appeared a second time. He came once, 
related his troubles, received a neatly 
written prescription, perhaps even a free 
gift of medicine, and then vanished into 
space. What became of all these birds 
of passage? Did they punctiliously follow 
the physician’s advice? Did they take the 
medicine prescribed, adhere religiously to 
the hospital diet lists, follow the doctor’s 
suggestions as to personal exercise and 
hygiene? If so, how had the sickness 
ended? The ungrateful poor, Dr. Cabot 
discovered, troubled themselves little 
about enlightening the hospital staff. If 
they recovered, they apparently went joy- 
fully on their way, with never a thought of 
those to whom they owed their good for- 
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tune; if they died, they did it so obscurely 
that no rumors of their takings off ever 
reached headquarters. 

One day an unusually intelligent woman 
came in, suffering from a common disease 
of nutrition. Dr. Cabot examined her 
with his customary conscientious care. A 
scientifically regulated diet was the only 
treatment for troubles of this kind — to 
save time and misunderstanding, these 
diet lists were neatly printed. Dr. Cabot 
tore a sheet from the pad and handed it to 
this woman, rather priding himself that 
he was prepared to give his patient her 
treatment in so expeditious and business- 
like a fashion. ; 

“What’s this paper for?’ asked the 
woman. 

“That shows what you are to eat and 
are not to eat,” the physician replied. 

The woman looked at the slip carefully. 

“How do you think | can buy these 
things?’”’ she asked. 
eat asparagus tips and brussels sprouts. 
These things are too expensive for me.” 


CAUSE OF DISEASE REALLY SOCIAL 


This was not the earliest intimation 
Dr. Cabot had received concerning the 
cause of hospital failure; but this little 
episode rather crystallized the idea. The 
physician now recalled that, in the pre- 
ceding eight years, he had been advising 
patients to do all kinds of impossible and 
ridiculous things. He had thought noth- 
ing of suggesting that a moderately sal- 
aried clerk drop his job and take a vaca- 
tion in Colorado. A man with a large, 
dependent family had been directed, on 
more than one occasion, to recuperate in 
some distant mountain resort. Ocean 
voyages had been prescribed to people 
who had difficulty in paying car fares. 

Unconsciously to himself Dr. Cabot, 
like most other out-patient physicians, 
had developed into a humorist of a rather 
“grim” description. He began to search 
his conscience; to ask, after all, “what he 
was there for’; and how really serviceable 
his life had so far been in ameliorating the 
condition of the poor. He reached the 


conclusion that, in the majority of cases, 
dispensary patients had no means of follow- 
The reason 


ing the advice they received. 


“Here it says | may’ 
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is that disease, especially disease among 
the poor, has other than medical causes. 
Bad housing, bad family and social con- 
ditions, worry, insufficient and unnutri- 
tious food, overwork — these elements 
have commonly more to do with human 
disability than the things the doctors 
see when they make a diagnosis. 

For example, here is a girl of twenty, 
suffering from chlorosis — a peculiar form 
of anemia that sometimes accompanies 
adolescence. The doctors can furnish a 
long list of things that have caused the 
disorder; scientifically, their statements 
may be accurate, but actually they are 
untrue. Only the girl’s history really ex- 
plains her predicament. This history 
shows that her father deserted her mother 
when the girl was five years old. The 
mother, owing to the necessity of going out 
towork, neglected the child, who was under- 
fed and underclothed. She was put to 
labor very young at unwholesome employ- 
ment. When the doctor has these facts 
in his possession, he is able to prescribe 
intelligent treatment. So long as_ the 
underlying conditions remain the same, 
all the medicine in the world will have 
only a temporary effect. 

Another case is that of the mother who 
brings in a four-months-old baby _ ill, 
apparently, with some digestive disorder. 
The hospital keeps- her for a week or two 
and then sends her home cured. In a 
month or two the mother returns with the 
child. It did very well in the hospital 
wards, it appears, but soon fell ill again. 
This baby becomes what, in the dispen- 
sary parlance, is known as a “repeater;”’ 
that is, she appears at regular intervals 
with the same chronic disorder, each stay 
at the hospital costing the community 
about thirty dollars. In one of the con- 
versations the doctor learns an important 
and hitherto unsuspected fact. The good 
natured mother, returning with a_ well 
baby, always celebrates the home coming. 
She feeds the child hospitably on such 
delicacies as hash .and beer — nutriment 
which, it is hardly necessary to insist, 
does not particularly agree with a stomach 
that is four months old. So long as 
there are mothers who are so ignorant as 
not to be acquainted with this physiolog- 
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ical fact, the public money spent on free 
dispensaries is largely wasted. 

And so the cause and the cure of dis- 
ease, Dr. Cabot decided, are not necessarily 
medical; the cause is social. The healing 
art had still another step to take. If one 
is ill with a headache now, the doctor does 
not prescribe for this particular symptom, 
as he might have prescribed fifty years 
ago. He goes deeper and asks: What is 
the cause of the headache? In many 
cases he hits upon the seat of the difficulty 
at once; it is “stomach trouble.” The 
scientific world rather prides itself upon 
thus “going to the root of the matter,” 
“finding the ultimate cause,” and so on. 
But it has not gone to “the root of the 
matter” at all. The real fundamental 
question is still unanswered and that is: 
What is the cause of the “stomach 
trouble?” And when the doctor has asked 
this question, he has usually opened up a 
train of circumstances that is far beyond 
his ken. The difficulty may be overwork, 
poor food, incessant worry. All these 
things can produce stomach troubles, 
which in their turn produce headache and 
numerous other ills; unless the hospital 
can cure these, its pills and printed slips 
are useless. And simply to advise the 
patient to quit work, to eat good food, and 
to stop worrying is about as much to the 
point as the Mad Hatter’s invitation to 
Alice in “Alice in Wonderland:”’ 

“Have some wine?” said the Mad 
Hatter. 

“| don’t see any,” said Alice. 

“There isn’t any,” said the Hatter. 

This colloquy might appropriately be 
inscribed on the entrance to most of the 
free dispensaries in the United States. 


SOCIAL SERVICE WORK THE REMEDY 


But what can we do about it? The 
difficulty, as set forth above, seems 
clear enough, but there is certainly no 
practical remedy. This is what the other 
doctors said to Dr. Cabot when he sug- 
gested a plan of improvement. The idea 
of the hospital broadening its work so as to 
get at the causes of the cause of disease, 
he was informed, was impractical. Dr. 
Cabot, however, was not easily discouraged. 
By this time his proposed reform had be- 
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come a fixed idea. He found the solution 
of his problem in the utilization, in hospi- 
tal work, of the social worker. The pre- 
ceding twenty-five years had witnessed 
the development of an entirely new pro- 
fession, that of social service. Its prac- 
titioners, for the larger part women of 
education and of human sympathy, spend 
their time in first-hand association with 
the poorer classes, studying their dif- 
ficulties and their needs. Their knowledge 
is not theoretical: it is based upon actual 
information; they understand the psy- 
chology of the poor and unfortunate, as 
well as the technical facts of income and 
outgo. They have learned, as had Dr. 
Cabot, that disease and poverty are inti- 
mately related facts; much of their socio- 
logical work, indeed, has necessarily taken 
the form of sanitation. 


MEDICINE PLUS SOCIAL SERVICE 


On one side, therefore, we have had 
medical science, every day discovering 
new facts and extending its hospital facili- 
ties; and, on the other, social service, con- 
stantly piling up new first-hand experiences 
in dealing with the submerged classes. 
Medical science has sought to cure the 
poor man’s health, social service to cure 
his poverty; the doctor has worked upon 
his body, the social worker has devoted 
her attention to his soul. Each has done 
a part in attempting to realize the injunc- 
tion placed upon the Virchow Hospital 
in Berlin: “Treat the disease, but do not 
neglect to treat the man.” The difficulty 
has been that these two social influences, 
each working essentially to the same end, 
have practically ignored each other’s ex- 
istence. Dr. Cabot’s revolutionary idea 
was simply to bring them together. His 
concrete proposition was that the Mass- 
achusetts General Hospital add a social 
worker to its out-patient department. 
Her duties-—for a woman must inevi- 
tably fill this position — would be to inves- 
tigate the living conditions of the patients 
who applied for treatment. She would learn 
whether the patient had the physical and 
moral resources to carry out the doctor’s 
instructions; if not, it would become her 
business to find some way of meeting this 
particular need. Her responsibility, in 

















brief, would be to remedy the disabilities 
of poverty, ignorance, and vice that so 
commonly interfered with the success of 
the doctor’s prescription. 

A large order, certainly; it is not sur- 
prising that Dr. Cabot’s colleagues had 
little enthusiasm for it. “It’s a fine 
theory, but it won’t work,” they replied, 
laying the motion on the table. But Dr. 
Cabot in a year or two installed a social 
worker — at his own expense. The hos- 
pital authorities merely toierated the 
newcomer; she did not constitute a regu- 
larly recognized department. “Social ser- 
vice work permitted at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital’ was the heading under 
which this reform was described in the 
first two annual reports. That was only 
eight years ago. To-day, instead of one 
social worker, there are thirteen who are 
on the salary list, in addition to twenty 
volunteers. More than one hundred hos- 
pitals in the United States have adopted 
Dr. Cabot’s reform; the Boston Dispen- 
sary, one of the greatest in the country, 
conducted by Mr. — not Dr. — Michael 
Davis, a social worker, is organized on this 
more efficient plan. 

The new assistant now made a business 
of personally inspecting, in as many cases 
as possible, the home conditions of the 
applicants for free hospital relief. She 
also made an intimate study of all the 
many existing agencies for charitable 
help. In Boston there are not far from 
1,200 charitable organizations, represent- 
ing all nationalities and religions. One 
provides summer outings for girl workers; 
another, permanent homes for mentally 
deficient children; one limits its activities 
to victims of tuberculosis; one is interested 
in deserted wives, another in crippled 
children, another in the blind, and there 
are some organizations that indulge in 
general and miscellaneous charitable relief. 
In many cases all these agencies have def- 
inite limitations. To benefit by certain 
ones you must be a Methodist, an Epis- 
copalian, a Roman Catholic; to get into 
others you must be a native-born Ameri- 
can, a German, or a Hebrew. One pro- 


vides a home for superannuated Scandi- 
navian seamen; to enjoy the hospitality 
of others, one has to have almost the 
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qualifications for a retreat; in another 
large city is one which admits only “aged, 
unmarried, indigent, respectable females.” 
A social worker who has a complete knowl- 
edge of a thousand or so institutions of 
this kind can often find at least one 
that will fit the case. 


A NEW CURE FOR INSOMNIA 


In many instances the daily problems 
presented no particular complications. For 
example, there was a certain young girl 
who, for several months, had periodically 
visited the hospital suffering from insom- 
nia. The doctors prescribed the ‘usual 
treatments with no results. The case 
seemed extremely puzzling; the closest 
cross-examination revealed no _ plausible 
explanation of the trouble. Finally the 
doctor appealed to the social worker. 
“Will you please take this girl and see if 
you can find out why she cannot sleep? 
We can’t.” The social worker went with 
the girl to her home. She lived in a small 
room and was sleeping in a small bed with 
two other girls! There are few people, 
under similar conditions, who would not 
have had insomnia. Yet, mm the course 
of many conversations with the doctors, 
the girl had concealed this one essential 
fact; her shame at the poverty it disclosed 
had kept her silent, especially in the pres- 
ence of men. Only’a sympathetic woman 
visitor would have disclosed the: truth. 
The remedy was simple enough: means 
were found to purchase the girl a com- 
fortable cot for her exclusive use and she 
has been sleeping as quietly as a baby 
ever since. 

In another case a man, apparently 
sober and industrious, was suffering acutely 
from dyspepsia. The doctor’s energetic 
efforts brought no relief; it was not until 
the social worker uncovered the domestic 
situation that the proper treatment could 
be prescribed. The man’s wife had died 
and left him the care of six small children. 
He was attending to all their wants: even 
dressing them and cooking their meals. 
This latter responsibility was the one that 
was wearing him out. He would cook 
their breakfast, run off to work, return at 
noon and hastily prepare a noon meal, 
start off again and hurry back at night 
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and scrape together their supper. He 
was a bad cook and he knew it; the child- 
ren were suffering under his ministrations; 
and he had worried himself into a bad state 
of indigestion. The social worker, looking 
farther into the case, discovered that 
there was an aunt who would be glad to 
get a permanent home and installed her 
as housekeeper. Relieved from this men- 
tal strain, the unhappy father recovered, 
in due course, from his digestive troubles. 
Here a cure was wrought without the least 
suggestion of “pauperization.”” The doc- 
tors could have dosed the patient for 
years, and, so long as this fundamental 
trouble had not been removed, without the 
slightest improvement. The real difficulty 
was not medical, but social. 

Another woman was suffering from a 
malady easily curable by operation. She 
had waited for three years, as there had 
been no one to care for the children during 
the hospital experience. The social worker 
had no difficulty in finding for them a tem- 
porary home; and the woman, permanently 
relieved by the surgeons, was transformed 
into a healthy and efficient mother. A 
girl of twenty had been suffering for 
several months from a skin disease known 
as erythema nodosum. The scientific gen- 
tleman had sought in vain to “get at the 
root of this trouble,’’ but the social worker 
at once solved the mystery. The girl was 
working as a waitress, from six in the 
morning until twelve at night, spending 
all this time on her feet. She was receiv- 
ing wages of seven dollars a month — and 
her pay was several months overdue. In 
this case the new official had to act as an 
employment agent. She first took the 
sufferer away from her job and got her a 
month’s vacation in the country. She 
then brought her back to town and ob- 
tained a good situation at $3.50 a week — 
as it happened, in the gauze room of the 
hospital. All symptoms of erythema nodo- 
sum presently disappeared. 

Another girl was suffering from a “most 
interesting” and rare complaint known as 
Reynaud’s disease. To the average doc- 
tor, this case was actually fascinating; the 
scientist who first discovered the disease 
deserved to have it named after him. 
It is a nervous disorder that affects chiefly 
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the tips of the fingers, in extreme cases 
making them entirely useless. As this 
girl happened to be a seamstress, her 
affliction was a serious matter. In the 
summer everything went well; in winter, 
however, the tips of the fingers began to 
lose “tone” and ultimately made it im- 
possible for her to work. The “indi- 
cated’”’ treatment was clear enough: the 
girl should live in a warmer climate. The 
social worker, after a little effort, procured 
her a place in Florida; a charitable organi- 
zation paid the expenses of her transporta- 
tion and the girl in her new home was 
restored to health and was no longer an 
object of curiosity to the medical profession. 


GETTING A SICK MAN BACK TO SCOTLAND 


A complicated experience with a Soctch 
stonecutter shows the extent to which Dr. 
Cabot utilizes existing social agencies. 
This man had tuberculosis: he could work 
no longer and his only earthly possessions 
were $50, a wife, and two children. ‘“‘ Home 
treatment” was obviously too expensive 
for his resources. The healthy climate 
of his home in Scotland seemed the most 
desirable treatment, especially as the man 
had relations there who agreed to care for 
him, provided his transportation expenses 
could be paid. The social worker ap- 
pealed to the Granite Cutters’ Union, of 
which the sick man was a member; but 
here assistance was refused. She went 
to the Scots Charitable Society and ob- 
tained fifteen dollars. Another organiza- 
tion contributed twenty-five, the Boston 
Provident Association put five dollars into 
the hat, the British Charitable Association 
secured half-price tickets to Liverpool, 
and one of the hospital interns begged 
$12.50 to pay the man’s railroad fare 
from Liverpool to Aberdeen. The East- 
ern Steamship Company gave free storage 
to the man’s baggage, which had been left 
in its dock in Boston. A “benevolent 
individual” supplied fresh eggs for the 
family and the Children’s Aid Society 
furnished a baby carriage for the baby. 
This youngest member, however, compli- 
cated the family problem by falling ill 
before the date of sailing; and another 
charitable organization, the Massachusetts 
Infant Asylum, had to be pressed into ser- 
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vice to care for her. The social worker 
spent the better part of sixteen days piec- 
ing together this chain of relief; fourteen 
separate organizations were brought to- 
gether in the task of getting this invalid 
from Boston to his Scottish home. The 
hospital has had its reward in thecontented 
letters it has since received which indicate 
that the man is well on his way toward 
recovery from his ailment. 


THE VICTIMS OF “MENTAL TWISTS” 


In addition to this general work, Dr. 
Cabot has organized several branches 
for the treatment of particular troubles. 
He has one woman who devotes all her 
attention to the handling of neurasthenics. 
A neurasthenic is a most unhappy person 
in any state of society, but this is espe- 
cially true if he is poor. The rich manor 
woman who is suffering from psycho- 
neuroses has many resources. He finds 
plenty of sympathetic friends; he can go 
to Europe, take a cruise in-his private 
yacht, or spend a few months in an ex- 
pensive sanitarium. The poor neuras- 
thenic, however, not only has no oppor- 
tunities of this kind, but finds little sym- 
pathy at home. The average tenement 
dweller cannot understand a person who 
is possessed of morbid fears, fixed ideas, 
“phobias” of various kinds, hysteria or 
hypochondriacal concentration on cer- 
tain parts of his anatomy — perhaps a 
disagreeable member like a liver or a 
stomach. He regards the victim of such 
neuroses as simply “queer.’”’ The patient 
is a nuisance in the family; there are no 
external signs of actual sickness; she — for 
more commonly the victim is a woman — 
is simply “imagining” things. A person 
who manifests evidences of intense suf- 
fering when the steam pipes are rattling, 
or when water is dripping from the tap; 
who goes into hysterics when particular 
persons approach or do particular things; 
who has an utterly irrational horror of 
certain objects —a street car, the odor 
of certain flowers — simply mystifies the 
healthy observer. Why should a strong 
man rush from the room in horror because 
somebody is sitting with his legs crossed? 
he person whose eyes bulge out with fear 
at the sight of a “harmless, necessary cat” 
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is perhaps understandable, because he is 
so common; but the woman who suffers 
extreme torture if she steps on a railroad 
car or catches a glimpse of the sea, or has 
to go up and down stairs is not generally 
an object of sympathy. Yet neurologists 
tell us that these people are among the 
world’s greatest sufferers. Their miseries 
are indescribable and incomprehendable 
to the healthy mind, but they are real. 
Their difficulties, their obsessions and 
“mental twists,” are almost ineradicable, 
and are as hard to cure as drug habits. 

There is, of course, only one way of 
dealing with such people. That is by 
suggestion. Some mental experience has 
implanted these strange quirks in their 
brains and only mental suggestion can 
drive them out. There is only one cure: 
persuasive talk, sympathetic intercourse, 
healthful exercise, interesting, distracting 
work. A properly equipped social worker 
can usually attend to this more succesfully 
than a doctor can. The Massachusetts Hos- 
pital has had remarkable success, although 
it has had many difficult cases to deal 
with. Thus a young and happily married 
woman came into the hospital one day 
suffering from a complaint for which the 
whole pharmacopeeia contained no remedy: 
she couldn’t bear the sight of a razor. 
The appearance of her husband shaving 
would almost drive her out of her mind. 
All kinds of knives affected her similarly; 
she couldn’t stand them in the house and 
was constantly throwing them away. 
The family had difficulty in keeping a 
supply of cutlery for its ordinary needs. 
Anything suggesting sharp-edged tools 
had the same effect; she wouldn’t have-a 
newspaper anywhere in the. house that 
contained a reference to murder. The 
fear that she would some day kill herself 
constantly pursued her. 

The social worker in charge of this de- 
partment began hertreatment by describing 
to the patient another similar case, from 
which the sufferer had entirely recovered. 
She prescribed work, especially outdoor 
work, and urged the woman not to be 
alone more than was necessary. Every 


night, before the invalid went to bed, she 
was directed to place her face in her hands 
“This fear is all nonsense: 


and repeat: 
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| shall never harm myself or others. I 
am perfectly sane and am going to get 
well. There is no more harm in a razor 
than in a stick of wood.” That the pa- 
tient might never be alone, a canary and a 
small dog were given to her. This treat- 
ment in time began to show results. The 
patient got so she could go all day without 
“that feeling; occasionally the sight of 
some metal instrument, however, such as 
a brass faucet, would bring it back. 
Finally she had made such progress that 
she could leave a razor, in full view, on the 
mantelpiece without arousing any morbid 
reaction. This was a great triumph. In 
a few months the cure was complete; 
razors, knives, even murder trials now 
affect this woman no more than they do 
the average citizen. 


A JEWISH GIRL AND HER “VOICES” 


There was a Jewish girl who, like Joan 
of Arc, had her “voices.”’ These unseen 
monitors were constantly protesting against 
everything she tried to do. It took her 
two or three hours to dress every morning, 
as these “voices” were constantly making 
objections. A case of sheer lunacy, the 
average person would say; in all other 
respects, however, this unfortunate girl 
was normal. The neurasthenic expert 
sent her on a vacation to New Hampshire. 
She was advised to repeat several times, 
just before going to sleep, the phrase: 
“To-morrow morning | shall dress in half 
an hour.” As a result of this mental sug- 
gestion, she learned to complete her morn- 
ing toilet in a reasonable time. In this 
cdse a complete cure was not obtained, 
although remarkable improvement took 
place. In the great majority of cases 
handled in the new department there is 
an encouraging record of success. In the 
old days, of course, these wretched crea- 
tures received no such detailed treatment. 
The most they could expect were a quiet- 
ing drug and an injunction “to try and 
control yourself!” 


THE HARDEST SOCIAL PROBLEM OF ALL 


Another problem, apparently the most 
difficult one of all, that confronts all city 
dispensaries is that of unmarried girls who 
are facing maternity. A dispensary is 
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about the only place to which these girls 
appeal forhelp. They find little sympathy 
from their relatives, even those who are 
closest to them; they are probably the 
most lonely members of society. In a 
large number of cases these girls are not 
essentially immoral and almost never 
belong to the professionally vicious classes. 
They have made a costly mistake; given 
a chance and the proper environment, 
however, they may become really val- 
uable social units. But left to them- 
selves, they go rapidly to pieces. They 
come to the out-patient department, not 
for moral regeneration but for medical 
assistance. What can the social worker 
do for them? In many cases a great deal. 
The first step is to win the girl’s confidence 
and so obtain her story. This, with a 
sympathetic woman, is not especially 
difficult; the girl is usually starving for 
manifestations of human kindness and 
responds to the right kind of approaches. 
In a large number of cases — how large, 
the public does not understand — girls 
in this condition are actually feeble-minded 
and, therefore, morally-irresponsible. In 
the old days the hospitals used simply to 
turn them loose, a prey to all the moral 
desperados who infest the streets. Under 
Dr. Cabot’s plan, however, they are safely 
placed away in institutions for mental 
defectives. With the otiie: girls, several 
methods are used. The man in the case 
is sought out and, if he is worth marrying, 
this, of course, is the obvious solution. 
As a matter of fact, marriages have been 
brought about in approximately more than 
10 per cent. of the cases, most of which have 
worked out satisfactorily. In other cases 
the girls are provided for in several ways. 
Under present conditions of domestic 
employment, places can always be found 
for them, even when they are accompanied 
by their babies. 


EFFECT OF THE SYSTEM UPON CHARACTER 


Not far from 1,800 persons a year now 
pass through the social service depart- 
ment. Nearly half of these are sufferers 
from tuberculosis; and there are practi- 
cally no human ills that are not numer- 
ously represented. Precisely what effect 
this new development has upon character 



































— the idea, of course, can be readily criti- 
cised from the standpoint of “coddling” 
—- may be illustrated by a single incident. 
One of the social service department’s 
most useful branches is that which super- 
vises “the handicapped.” Hospitals all 
over the country are every day turning out 
thousands of people maimed and injured — 
men and women with only one leg, or one 
arm, or injured hearts, or crippled by 
rheumatism, or by bone-tuberculosis, or 
by partial paralysis, or by any other of a 
thousand injuries. These people are not 
ill enough to stay in bed; neither are they 
well enough to do a full day’s man’s or 
woman’s work. Within certain limitations, 
however, they are able to earn a living, at 
least for a time, and they are certainly 
happier when doing so. And there are 
plenty of things they can do. Employers 
who secure their services usually get “ bar- 
gains,” as, owing to the difficulty of finding 
places in which the work does not conflict 
with their incapacities, they will accept 
low wages. 

A special branch of the social service 
department makes a business of finding 
employment for these people. The woman 
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who has charge of this branch first 
finds what the injured man can do; 
then she seeks out employers who can 
make use of him. A few years ago a 
woman was taken in who suffered from a dis- 
tressing ailment that made it necessary to 
live constantly in a wheeled chair. She 
spent eighteen months in the hospital, 
and, although discharged, she is con- 
demned for life to this chair. The woman 
was a dressmaker, earning her living by 
operating a sewing machine. On first 
consideration, her invalidism had appar- 
ently robbed her of her means of support. 
While in the hospital, however, she spent 
a good part of her time concocting an 
arrangement by which she could run her 
sewing machine by hand. She was soon 
actually earning money in this way. Not 
only this, but she sought out other women 
in the hospital who were afflicted like her- 
self and taught them her new art. When 
she left the place, she was entirely able to 
earn her own living. She finally started 
a unique establishment of her own, em- 
ploying only women who are condemned, 
like herself, to spend the rest of their lives 
in wheeled chairs. 
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A VIEW OF THE ADMINISTRATION FROM THE MONEY MARKET 


BY 


C. M. 


INETEEN thirteen 
miserable and 
year to those who _ live 
upon the markets. In eleven 
months of 1912—itself a year 

fer below normal — the men on the New 
York Stock Exchange dealt in about 630 
million dollars’ worth of bonds. In 
1913 it was about 455 millions, a decrease 
of 28 per cent. In stocks, the comparison 
was worse: 76 million shares against 118 
million, or 36 per cent. less than in 1912. 

Values, too, have shrunk very greatly. 
The average prices of 1912, on all our 
stocks, ranged from $75 to $85 a share. 
This year they have had a high average of 


was a 
disgusting 


KEYS 


$79 and a low average of $63. Low prices 
have prevailed almost without intermis- 
sion. There has been neither life nor 
buoyancy in the markets. Not only have 
they shown the smallest day’s and week’s 
totals ina decade and a half —to mark the 
desolation with some incident to remem- 
ber —but there have been two long sus- 
tained periods of dragging and sinking 


¥ prices — things that give nightmares’ to 


the brokerage fraternity. 

That is the background against which 
one must take up the question, what Wall 
Street thinks of the Wilson Administra- 
tion. It is a very bad atmosphere. It 
smells of decay. The average bond house 
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in New York in 1913 did not break even 
with its expense account. The average 
stock broker suffered heavy losses and ate 
terribly into his capital. 

In this Street of Discontent, one would 
hardly look for very ardent approval of 
anything at all. Nothing that is is wholly 
right; and imperfections are the things that 
first strike the eye that has just grown 
strabismic from scanning a series of ledger 
balances that run the wrong way. There- 
fore, one would naturally expect to find in 
Wall Street a wholesale and sweeping 
denunciation of the Wilson policies, the 
Wilson methods, and the Wilson laws. 

But one does not find these things there. 
There is no wholesale denunciation of 
either Mr. Wilson or his policies and the- 
ories in Wall Street. Neither do they 
terrify the Street as did the Roosevelt 
outbreaks of a few years ago. There has 
not been a single day in 1913 that could 
fairly be called panicky. There seems no 
great likelihood of any such day. No- 
body in Wall Street expects it; and nothing 
seems likely to come out of Washington to 
provoke it. 

When Mr. Roosevelt first broke loose 
from the traditions of Big Business and 
politics, Wall Street business was piling 
ahead at a wonderful pace. It was the 
habit in those days for Wall Street speeders 
to take any sort of a hill, crooked or 
straight, macadam, sand, ice, or mud, with 
the accelerator wide open and all brakes 
off. When Washington planted red 
lights in the middle of the road here and 
there promiscuously, it resulted in frantic 
efforts to avoid danger. Machines, drivers, 
owners, and passengers came in a most 
unsightly heap at the bottom of the hills. 

It is different to-day. The Northern 
Securities case was the first speed law 
fine. That was more than ten years ago. 
Fines have, to be sure, been pretty com- 
mon since then; but only a mad fool 
thinks now, or has thought for more than 
five years past, that he could go as he 
pleased in commerce, in banking, in manu- 
facturing, or in trading. President Wilson 
has let no red lights go out in the middle of 
the road. On the other hand, he has set, 
so far, no new ones. His traffic rules are 
no more difficult to follow than the old ones. 


Wall Street has learned to go carefully. 
It takes no blind turns on two wheels 
these days. Instead, the markets creep 
along, well in hand every minute. No 
shock is too sudden to be met; no obstacle 
too big to be avoided. The going seems 
likely to be bad and everybody knows it 
and is ready for it. 

When, in the midst of a mad, wild rush, 
you come suddenly upon an obstruction, 
all unprepared, and everything piles up in 
a shapeless, twisted heap with you at the 
bottom of it, if you have breath left in you, 
you have things to say that might as well 
be left unsaid; but if you go all ready for 
rain and bad going and you get it, you take 
it as it comes and reflect that maybe, after 
all, the country needed the rain more than 
you did the sunshine. 


NO CATACLYSM COMING 


For more than a year, the markets have 
been getting ready for bad going. No 
monumental evil has come yet — and all 
men now believe that nothing will come. 
There will be no cataclysm. There has 
been selling of stocks and bonds — the 
latter down to prices unheard of in times 
of normal money rates. It is taken as it 
comes. There may be much more of it; 
and it, too, will be taken as it comes. New 
low prices, always a great bugaboo in the 
market places, came on day by day and 
month by month from March to the end 
of the year and nobody worried much 
about it. Fine old bonds of the seasoned 
class slipped off 8, 10, 12 per cent. in price 
—and the only comment of the seasoned 
dealer was that every dollar down was a 
dollar nearer the bottom. 

Toward the end of the year, one heard 
in almost every office, whether it dealt in 
bonds or stocks or both, much discussion 
over the ancient question whether or not 
speculation, trading, and investment would 
ever come back again. Strange as it may 
seem, many men of broad intelligence to- 
day hold the view that never again in this 
country will be seen such campaigns as 
those of Gates and Keene in the purely 
gambling markets; of Harriman and Hill in 
the larger sphere of railroad finance; of 
Morgan and Kuhn, Loeb & Company in 
the still larger field of general finance. The 
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methods may change, at least for a time, 
but it is idle to believe that we have 
reached the limit in magnitude. 


CONSTRUCTIVE WORK SUSPENDED 


For that is the matter with Wall Street. 
Its tasks of to-day are the tasks of necessity. 
There is no more spontaneous assumption 
of the great, constructive work. Finance, 
of course, goeson. It hastogoon. This 
year, 1914, nearly $600,000,000 of bonds 
and notes fall due and have to be paid. 
There is only one possible way to pay 
them. They have to be financed. Wall 
Street has to find that amount of money for 
these giant corporations, big states, little 
states, middling-big corporations, little 
corporations, and cities great and small. 
The Vanderbilt system has to have about 
$100,000,000; the Gould system about 
$50,000,000; New York tractions perhaps 
$40,000,000; Chicago tractions a trifle 
less, etc., etc. These are the tasks of 
necessity, the daily routine of Wall Street’s 
household. There is not much inspiration 
in them, if one have a taste for fireworks. 
They have to be done, and they get done; 
though sometimes, to be sure, extra tips 
and gratuities of various sorts have to be 
handed to the handmaidens of high finance 
before they get quite finished. 

These matters being as they are, and 
working clothes being the sole order of the 
day downtown in New York, one naturally 
looks for causes, reasons, and excuses. 
So many of them are offered that they con- 
fuse the mind. Men make rash state- 
ments about general subjects. Not long 
ago, at a casual meeting, | asked one of the 
so-called leaders of this leaderless world of 
business what was the matter with Wall 
Street, and something like this colloquy 
ensued: 

“Apathy,” said the financier, “public 
apathy.” 

“But why apathy?r”’ 

“Lack of public confidence!”’ 

“Tn what” 

“In everything —in stocks, in bonds, 
in men, in business organization, in Ameri- 
can commercial methods, in government, 
in banks and bankers, in common honesty 
— in everything except a dollar bill and a 
safe hiding place.” 
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That represents the extreme of Wall 
Street sentiment. There is something in 
it. One does not have to evolve a theory 
like that. It comes in the mails that the 
postman brings. In more tangible form, 
it hits the markets, both stock and bond, 
whenever any enterprising traders try to 
vary the monotony by engineering a rise 
in the market. There come, from all the 
four corners of the earth, a lot of little 
streams of securities, emptying into the 
tired market. It shows quite plainly in 
the slow and difficult sale of even the best 
of bonds. Outsiders hear of wonderful 
sales of huge blocks of good old bonds in 
which “‘subscription was closed as soon as 
opened.’’ Insiders know more about it. 
The shelves are full of just such issues, 
which have laboriously to be planted in the 
course of time. That is the “routine 
business” referred to earlier in this article. 

Right here, one touches the heart of the 
question that lies between Washington and 
Finance: Has the Democratic Adminis- 
tration helped to destroy public confidence 
in investments? No, man in the United 
States is better qualified to answer such a 
question than the straight out-and-out 
investment banker. He has his thousands 
of clients in all walks of life, and he hears 
from them regularly. He knows perfectly 
well that the investment army of the 
United States has pitched its tents to wait 
for something. 

It waited for financial legislation. It 
waits till the currency law is approved in 
practice. It has waited for the Adminis- 
tration to show its hand clearly concerning 
further trust legislation. It has waited for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
deal with the rate increase matter. It has 
waited to find out the attitude of the Gov- 
ernment toward such exposures as those of 
the New Haven and the St. Louis & San 
Francisco railroads. 

There is one even larger cause for a 
waiting attitude of the man with the 
money. It is the final effect of the revision 
of the tariff, with its concomitant legisla- 
tion for an income tax on revenues direct. 
That is something worth waiting for. 
The people of the West are apt to laugh at 
this queer and uncanny waiting game. 
The West mostly works for its living; but 
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the East mostly invests, one way or an- 
other, whether it works or not. These 
days, the East is sitting on its money bags, 
watching Pittsburg, or listening to see 
whether or not the looms of Fall River 
and the brass foundries of the Naugatuck 
Valley are making as much noise as they 
made in other years. 


A TAX THAT CAN’T BE DODGED 


Meantime, to Capital sitting, enthroned 
on its ready money — much of it in the 
form of short-term notes and bonds — 
comes the tax collector. If he knew just 
what he wanted, it would not be so bad. 
Outside of Ohio and Massachusetts and 
one or two other places, Capital has never 
been much scared of the tax collector. 
He was usually satisfied with a statement 
that Capital owned some stocks (tax free), 
some municipals (tax free), and had a few 
bonds more or less, but owed more money 
than it had bonds or real estate or anything. 
This new tax collector, however, starts 
out by demanding a statement of all in- 
come from every possible source, except 
from municipal bonds, or the salary of the 
President of the United States, or a judge’s 
salary. Few capitalists are judges, and 
still fewer are the President of the United 
States. Alibis grow scarce. Capital calls 
up its lawyer and tells him to get it out of 
the fix. He cannot do it. 

Here is a pretty pickle. A tax that 
Capital cannot dodge — who ever heard 
of such a thing in New York, or New 
Jersey, or Pennsylvania? Of course, most 
men approve of the principle of an income 
tax. It is not the principle that is worry- 
ing Capital at all. It is the practice. 
Statements and reports and little bits of 
paper to be stuck on the coupons of the 
bonds, and inspectors who may come 
around, and people who claim the right to 
look into books, and ask questions about 
trades in Wall Street, and little transac- 
tions in real estate, and small bets on the 
races and things like that — and all to 
be put down in a statement and to become, 
as the law says, “ part of the public records” 
—and all this nuisance to a man who is 
only minding his own business and sitting 
on his money as best he can — it is too 
much, and Capital is of a mind to rebuke 
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the Democratic Administration right hard, 
but does not know just how to begin. It 
is awkward to criticize a Government be- 
cause it has made a law that, clumsy and 
slovenly as it seems, hardly gives an honest 
man a chance to dodge his taxes. 

Resentment dumb is resentment dou- 
bled. There is no doubt that the irritating 
practice of the income tax law — much of 
which could have been made less irritating 
without losing any money and some of 
which has already been toned down — 
has made in Wall Street an indefinite and 
vague dislike toward the Wilson Adminis- 
tration. Of course, one hears a lot of that 
in the market places. Men charge that 
the income tax law purposely laid useless 
and unprofitable burdens upon capital in 
many forms. A seeming effort to legislate 
double and triple and quadruple taxes upon 
holding companies, for example, is singled 
out as an illustration of the desire to make 
the income tax in part a punitive measure, 
and not a measure purely for economic 
principles. 

Of course, it is a minor matter, as yet. 
Nobody blames the income tax law for 
much or any of the prevailing shadows, 
for its effect will be gradual. Wall Street 
is quite cheerful over anything that is 
gradual. It can adapt itself a little more 
quickly to a gradual thing than any one 
else can. That means making money. 
Finance wants everything to be gradual. 
It wanted gradual tariff revision, gradual 
income taxes, gradual currency reform, 
gradual trust regulation. Finance is a 
gradual game, like golf, where one hole 
all wrong may not make much difference. 


HESITATION OVER THE CURRENCY BILL 


Some much more important matters 
than taxes, however, occupy the minds of 
men “downtown.” This currency bill is 
one of them. It is perfectly astounding, 
however, how little is known about it. 
The small but devoted army of customers 
who occupy the seats in the brokerage 
office and go to sleep to the occasional 
music of the ticker is divided into three 
parts. One part approves the bill, with- 


out reading it; the second opposes it, also 
without reading it; and the third has read 
It is 


it and so has no opinion either way. 
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pure Attic Greek to the speculative 
element in Wall Street. 

Investment houses, most of which have 
either a partner or a clerk who attends to 


“these things, know something about it. 


They opine that it will increase business. 
If you ask them why, they are apt to say 
that on general principles anything that 
tends, or is supposed to tend, to increase 
the money supply and make it contract 
and expand as needed will surely make a 
better bond market. When confronted 
with the fact that Canada, which has just 
that sort of a currency, has no investment 
markets: at all worth naming, they counter 
with something like this: “Well, what 
do you think of it, then?”’ 

There are a few bankers and lawyers 
in Wall Street who have a more or less 
general idea of the true meaning of the 
currency bill, what it is, why it is, and 
where we are going to be under it. Of 
course, its general provisions are clearly 
enough understood by many men. It is 
its special provisions that give pause for 
thought to those who read it earnestly but 
without special training to translate it into 
credit balances and things like that. 


CHEAPER MONEY EXCEPT IN WALL STREET 


The rank and file of Wall Street people, 
rightly or wrongly, think the bill was 
wrongly named. They think it ought to 
have been labeled: “A Bill to Prevent 
Wall Street Bankers and Brokers from 
Borrowing Reserves from Country Banks.” 
They observe, not without interest, that 
the new so-called reserve banks will not 
be allowed to lend money on the kind of 
collateral that Wall Street mostly deals in, 
namely, stocks and corporation bonds. 
They have a vague idea that maybe some 
of the deposits of the big Wall Street banks 
which have been the aunts and uncles and 
fathers and mothers and all the other an- 
cestors of speculation, syndicate under- 
writings, and other simple devices for 
making money, will hereafter be locked 
up in a reserve bank in Hoboken, or some 
other such place, and lent out only to 
people who bring in a bundle of good com- 
mercial paper representing the debts of a 
haberdashery factory in Brooklyn, or a 
pickle plant in Passaic, etc. 
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They also observe that, though the legis- 
lators seem bent on making it possible for 
planters in Louisiana, lumbermen in Ore- 
gon, cattle kings in Texas, and potato 
raisers in Colorado to finance and market 
their crops on cheaper money than in the 
not-far-distant past, nobody seems to be 
legislating at all to overcome the aching 
void that seems likely to occur from time 
to time when John Smith & Company, 
brokers, desire a few hundred thousand 
dollars, against perfectly good collateral, 
to help their customers buy some stocks 
for which they cannot pay. 

Of course, all Wall Street knows that 
when Mr. Jones, who raises onions down 
in the Gulf Coast country for the St. 
Louis market, wants to borrow some 
money to pay his freight bills, he does not 
get it on call at 2 per cent. It seems, 
from a cursory survey of the currency bill 
through Wall Street spectacles, that what 
Washington wants to do is to make these 
onions better collateral than United States 
Steel stock, at least so far as the reserve 
banks are concerned. There is a vague 
suspicion that when this bill really gets to 
work, nearly everybody in the United 
States will perhaps get cheaper money than 
he gets now. The one unhappy exception, 
it seems likely, might be named Wall 
Street. That is what is commonly regarded 
in the Street as “vicious class legislation.” 

Many others in the speculative brother- 
hood, however, figure that, under the new 
law, about $36 locked up as “reserves’’ in 
Wall Street will permit as much in loans 
as $50 would permit under the old law. 
Therefore, they count on a gigantic ex- 
pansion of credit, to counteract the con- 
traction in real resources, and figure on a 
year or two of wild inflation following the 
currency bill — and after that, the deluge. 

These two opposite views, one based 
on the withdrawal of country deposits and 
the other on making the reserve dollar 
work harder, account for the strange 
phenomenon of banking: men divided 
into two schools, one predicting panic 
on account of contraction, and the 
other predicting inflation of the worst 
type. Nobody alive can do much better 
than guess what the actual result will be 
so far as Wall Street’s money markets are 
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concerned. Least of all does Wall Street 
know. It generally knows too much to 
know anything very positive about a 
Chinese puzzle like that. 


WHAT WALL STREET WANTED 


What Wall Street really wanted, in 
currency reform, was something quite dif- 
ferent. 
times, for generations past, the big New 
York banks have gathered in money from 
all over the country. It was needed there. 
It constituted a great finance fund, upon 
which bankers could lean in carrying on 
their flotations of securities, thus enabling 
them to finance the perfectly legitimate 
needs of transportation, industry, etc., in 
all parts of the country. That was legiti- 
mate. Again, if not too much demanded 
for that, it could be lent out at easy rates 
to brokers who were not financing any- 
thing in particular except little speculative 
money-making trades for their customers. 
That was legitimate, too, so long as it did 
not take up too much money when other 
people wanted it. 

Panics, however, came whenever the 
real owners of that money wanted it all or 
nearly all back in a hurry. Bankers and 
brokers used it so long that they thought it 
really belonged to them. In times when 
they and the real owners came in conflict, 
possession seemed to be nine points of the 
law, and sometimes ten. These panics 
were the things that Wall Street hoped to 
reform out of existence. What Wall Street 
really wanted all the time was a law that 
would not take away all this outside money 
but that would, in some way, create a new 
supply of some sort of money — almost 
any sort would do — when a real squeeze 
came. That was really all that the specu- 
lative and purely financial part of Wall 
Street wanted. They almost got it in the 
Aldrich-Vreeland brand of currency, which 
seemed almost like a governmental loan 
against undigested securities. 

The new currency bill is very far 
from being anything like that. So far is 
it from safeguarding or respecting the 
highly centralized financial power which 
has enabled Wall Street to do its biggest 
deeds in the last ten years that it actually 
seems designed in large part to emancipate 
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Every one knows that in normal’ 


the rest of the country almost entirelv 
from even the loosest sort of Wall Street 
control. That may be what the country 
wants and what the Administration wanted 
to do; but it was not for that that so many 
of the men of high finance voted for the 
Democratic Party in 1912. 


WALL STREET’S DOUBTS 


Finance observed, in a skeptical way, 
that Mr. Wilson and his friends seemed 
especially anxious to hurry the currency 
matter through. The view seems to pre- 
vail in Washington that the creation of 
more money or more credit by legislative 
act will check or remove the danger of 
widespread and general liquidation — of 
industry, of commerce, and of labor. 
Finance does not share that view. Acute 
financial panics may be avoided here by 
better currency, just as they are abroad; 
but even the very perfect financial systems 
of England, Germany, and Canada do not 
pretend to check liquidation nor obviate 
it. The record of Germany this year is 
not a thing to pray for in this country. 

This curious cynicism with regard to the 
question whether or not President Wilson 
and his Cabinet know what they are doing 
runs through the comment on nearly every- 
thing that comes from Washington. Fi- 
nance regards Mr. Wilson as a man above re- 
proach. It also accords a clean bill to 
Mr. McAdoo. Mr. McReynolds, also, is 
esteemed above suspicion so far as the 
genuineness of his motives is concerned. 
Mr. Bryan, once a terror, is not counted. 

Downtown sentiment, however, having 
written Honesty down to the credit of these 
gentlemen of the Cabinet, stops at that. 
Wall Street does not credit them with 
much understanding of the great big prob- 
lems with which they are wrestling. In 
practice, Mr. McAdoo has come actively 
into the matters of finance on several 
occasions. Once it was to announce that 
he would deposit large sums of money in 
country banks to move crops, if needed. 
That was looked upon as a good straight 
play for the support of the country. Again 
he came to accuse the banks of wilfully de- 
preciating the prices of governmental 
bonds, of which they are the largest owners. 
Wall Street did not take that seriously. 
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Lately he has come again with another 
similar utterance. This time he criticized 
the big banks for warning their country 
correspondents not to discount or lend too 
freely, but to keep their assets liquid 
against possible trouble. Mr. McAdoo 
objected to the implication that trouble 
might follow the passage of the currency 
bill, so he issued a statement that there 
would not be any trouble. Wall Street, 
however, knew the reason why such warn- 
ings were sent out to the banks at large. 
It was that, this last autumn, the ratio 
of reserves to deposits in the banks was 
the lowest it has been at that time of 
year for many years. Only five times in 
forty years has it been lower in October 
than in 1913. 

Nobody cares very much whether Pres- 
ident Wilson thinks the currency bill will 
do this or that. Everybody knows that 
he sincerely wants it to help the country, 
but his opinion that it will accomplish that 
result does not so much impress Wall 
Street, which prefers its own opinions. 

THE TRUST SITUATION 

This same cynicism applies to the office 
of the Attorney-General. When he made 
his annual report for 1913, there were 
forty-nine Sherman Act suits on the 
books, of which the Wilson Administra- 
tion had started six. Up to within the 
last two weeks of the year, there was a 
very large amount of uncertainty as to 
what the Wilson policy would be with 
respect to the pushing forward of these 
suits. All Wall Street knows that any 
Administration that desires to gain a repu- 
tation for harrying corporations can find 
plenty of occasion to do it, for the Sherman 
Act was a dead law when most of the 
big corporations of to-day were born. It 
was for that reason that so much interest 
was attached to the declaration of the 
Wilson policies with respect to anti-trust 
suits and with respect to the control of 
corporations. 

When, late in December, it was an- 
nounced that an agreement had _ been 
reached between the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company on the one hand 
and the Attorney-General, representing 
the Administration, on the other hand, it 
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came as a pleasant surprise, particularly 
as it was accompanied by the publication 
of a letter from President Wilson in which 
he seemed to express the opinion that the 
heads of this corporation were really de- 
sirous of obeying the law. It is so long 
since anything remotely resembling such 
an utterance has come from a President 
of the United States that the incident was 
probably very much magnified to the 
minds of the brokerage fraternity. When 
a close study of the situation revealed the 
fact that in order to make the agreement 
with the Government, the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company had given 
up practically all of its important policies 
for which it has fought for many years, a 
different view of the situation was in order. 

A fair criterion of “the Street’s’’ senti- 
ment is set forth in the following excerpt 
from the Wall Street Journal: 


As the principal influence upon business, 
superficially at least, has been the relation of 
the Administration and Congress with the 
business of the country, some comment on that 
matter is necessary to throw useful light on the 
general situation. 

It is something that the Administration, in 
reéstablishing forms of competition which the 
country had outgrown, is doing so with the 
minimum of friction, as in the case of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. On a 
division into its constituent parts, the public 
which consumes its services will in one way 
or another pay for the accommodation. 

In the passage of the banking and currency 
bill also there is encouragement for the business 
man who is willing to be thankful for small 
mercies. It is a characteristic of our business 
life that politicians pass bad laws, full of job- 
bery, quackery; and false economics, and that 
sober public opinion makes the best of a poor 
instrument, and works it by custom and usage 
into a means of conducting the business of the 
country as best may be. ai. ja 

People who know most about it, and might 
have framed a workmanlike measure, will now 
pull together to get some sort of service out 
of the creaking and lumbering machine Con- 
gress has devised. From a_ psychological 
point of view, there is real business encourage- 
ment even in this. 


On the whole, finance is in a bad way. 
The men of Wall Street, professional opti- 
mists by trade, take up the burdens of 
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the future without much stomach for the 
tasks they have todo. They look forward 
with something like dismay to the gigantic 
financing of 1914, to the obvious salvage 
expeditions that have to be undertaken 
if such and such a ‘railroad and such 
and such an industrial corporation are to 
be pulled through. 

There seems to be a growing conviction 
that the haphazard brokerage business of 
the last decade is dying; that banking of- 
fices hereafter must know more and talk 
less; that facts to-morrow will be worth 
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more than rumors; and that, after all, 
maybe a little bit of the widely heralded 
“New Freedom” will find its habitat 
downtown. 

In the meanwhile Wall Street thinks of 
this Administration as it has of others. 
The point of view is plain in the cynical 
amusement which it gets from such 
squibs as: 

Orville Wright’s ‘‘fool-proof stabilizer’? might 
perhaps be tacked on to most recent legislation. 

Method of dealing with the trust problem 
without solving it is called a dis-solution. 


SWIFT AND CHEAP JUSTICE 


BY 


GEORGE W. ALGER 


THE DAWN OF A BETTER DAY IN CRIMINAL LAW 


X-PRESIDENT Taft some 
years ago described our crimi- 
nal law as a disgrace to our 
civilization. If one were to 
attempt to state in a single 

sentence the principal defect in that law, 
it would be, | think, the persistence in form 
and spirit of anachronisms, the inexpli- 
cable survival, in a civilized age, of rules 
of law and a spirit toward law whose only 
excuse was that a century ago they miti- 
gated the asperities of barbarism. 

The greater part of the present defects 
in our criminal law is of English origin. 
They are due to our courts having ac- 
cepted, years ago, English court decisions 
as precedents and then following them 
(after conditions had entirely changed) in 
their own later decisions. Let us, there- 
fore, consider for a moment the society 
under which these English precedents 
came into existence. 

In a lecture given in a course delivered 
in 1900, to commemorate a century of 
law reform in England, Sir Harry B. Po- 
land gives some very interesting facts on 
the English criminal law at the beginning 
of the century. It is difficult for us to be- 
lieve that such a state of barbarism is so 
near to us in time. 


There were, at the beginning of the cen- 
tury, he says, two hundred crimes punish- 
able by death in England. For example, 
stealing from the person above the value 
of a shilling; from a dwelling house to the 
value of forty shillings; or stealing from 
bleaching grounds, was punishable by 
death. A soldier or sailor found vagrant 
without his pass was punishable in the 
same way; a fraudulent bankrupt, a forger 
of bank notes, any one who represented a 
Greenwich pensioner, was likewise hanged. 

A murderer, having been executed, had 
to be dissected or hung in chains, in sight 
and view of the public, whichever the court 
should order. It was the practice before 
the body was hung in chains to shave the 
head and to tar it to preserve it from the 
action of the weather. It was the com- 
mon practice to hang the bodies of executed 
criminals in chains near the site where their 
crimes were committed. 

Now such being the character of the 
punishment which followed conviction, 
what of the trial by which the conviction 
was obtained? The accused person, with 
horror and death staring him in the face, 
could not testify in his own defense, nor 
could his wife or children. His lawyer 
might question the witnesses and argue 
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points of law, but could not address the 
jury in his behalf. The prisoner, even if 
he were insane, had to make his own de- 
fense to the jury. He could have no sub- 
poena for witnesses and his witnesses could 
not be examined under oath. 

Read Sydney Smith’s great essay on 
“Counsel for Prisoners,’’ published in the 
Edinburgh Review in 1826, if you wish a 
picture of English trials more complete 
and affecting than any | can hope to give 
here. On conviction 


thee here no jot of blood’ —a techni- 
cality. All through the English law of the 
period | am discussing, English criminal 
lawyers, with the connivance of humane 
English judges, were playing the part of 
Portia, inventing ingenious excuses by 
which humanity might triumph over bar- 
barism. Here is a man indicted for steal- 
ing a sheep — penalty, death. The proof 
was that he stole a ewe, but the statute 
used the word “ewe”’ as well as “sheep,” 

and the prisoner 





for felony the lands 
and goods of the 
person convicted 
were forfeited to the 
Crown. From con- 
viction there was no 
appeal to any higher 
court. 

It was in this con- 
dition of criminal 


OHIO. 





No person shall be compelled in any 
criminal case to be a witness against 
himself, but bis failure to testify may 
be considered by the court and jury 
and made the subject of comment by . 
counsel. — THE CONSTITUTION OF 


escaped. He had 
not stolen a sheep. 

In 1827, an in- 
dictment read that 
the jurors “on their 
oath,” instead of 
‘on their oaths,” 
charged a man 
with a crime and 
for this reason the 








law that what we 

call technicalities began. Humanity al- 
ways comes faster than law reform. 
English penal law was then very much 
what it is now, a jumble of unrevised 
statutes, many of them dating back to the 
Middle Ages. These barbarous punish- 
ments, the accumulations of many years, 
should have been abolished or humanized. 
Parliament, busy with other matters, did 
nothing. When proposals of change came, 
there was the same conservative opposi- 
tion which the law suffers from to-day. 
When, in 1836, ten years after Sydney 


-Smith’s essay, the proposal was made that 


the prisoner’s counsel should be allowed to 
address the jury in his behalf, twelve of 
fifteen judges opposed it, and one of the 
judges wrote to the Attorney-General that 
if the bill passed, as it did, he would re- 
sign — as he did not. 

What ‘could prevent the courts in such 
a situation from becoming shambles? 
The answer is, largely — technicalities. 
You remember the trial scene in “The 
Merchant of Venice.” The “quality of 
mercy” has failed. The learned Daniel 
of judgment has refused the plea to “wrest 
once the law to your authority.”’ Shy- 
lock is whetting his knife for the pound of 
flesh. And then — “Tarry a little, there 
is something else. The bond doth give 


indictment was 
found defective and on this technicality 
the prisoner was discharged. 

I have said enough, | hope, to make 
clear the atmosphere and origin of a large 
amount of the old English technicalities. 
That they were in their own time unde- 
sirable substitutes for law reform must be 
admitted. But they had a reason for 
existence due to the barbarous condition of 
the criminal law. 


THE LOVE OF CASUISTRY 


This explanation will cover the origin 
of many of these technicalities, but not 
all. In an interesting address before the 
Bar Association of Oklahoma, a state 
singularly and happily free from the defects 
which characterize American criminal law, 
former Solicitor-General Lehmann. said 
some years ago: 


.. . But the sympathy of the judge does not 
fully explain this technicality. Something was 
due to that love of casuistry which displayed 
itself in the forms of civil pleading. No indict- 
ments were more technically considered than 
those for murder. “‘Murderavit is a word of 
art and cannot be otherwise expressed.”” While 
humanity no longer calls for these refinements, 
formalism does, and so we abandon the old 
precedents grudgingly and reluctantly and 
indeed hold on to so much of them as we can 
in spite of statutes which provide that indict- 
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ments shall not be held invalid for any defect 
or imperfection which does not tend to the prej- 
udice of the substantial rights of the defendant 
upon the merits. 


The barbarous conditions which I have 
described no longer exist. They never 
existed, in fact, in America at all. Yet 
these relics of the hand-loom period sur- 
vive and for nearly a century have repro- 
duced themselves in our courts. Even 
to-day, despite the pressure of an aroused 
public opinion, in many states a misnamed 
conservatism clings to these anachronisms 
which still clog and disfigure our criminal 
law — anachronisms which Sydney Smith 
pithily described as “folly sanctioned by 
antiquity.” 

American criminal law is full of decisions 
which revolt even a rudimentary sense 
of justice; decisions which, for example, 
grant new trials to convicted murderers 
solely because the trial judge was absent 
for two or three minutes from the bench 
during the trial; because the words “on 
his oath” were left out of the paper which 
accused a murderer of crime; because the 
man who summoned the jury panel to try 
the murderer had not been sworn in; be- 
cause, on the trial of a murderer, the trial 
judge had failed to put his instructions in 
writing. Decisions like these, taken from 
the highest courts of states notoriously dis- 
graced by the lynching evil, are more or 
less familiar to magazine readers. From 
Mr. Lehmann’s own state, Missouri, enough 
travesties on criminal justice could be 
cited from the decisions of its Supreme 
Court to make one wonder at the extra- 
ordinary patience of its people in tolera- 
ting judges so callous to their duties. 

Moreover, as Mr. Lehmann well says: 


The evils of this adherence to ancient usages, 
which have long survived their reason for being, 
are not fully disclosed by the reports of the 
appellate courts. The rules declared in such 
cases as I have cited govern the action of the 
trial courts in many other cases. Indictments 
are quashed, new trials are granted, and guilty 
men are absolved in cases that never reach the 
Supreme Court. 


To fill this article with illustrations of 
technical decisions which are shocking 
travesties on criminal justice and in which 


organized society seems to be a perpetual 
victim and sacrifice would not be a dif- 
ficult task. Such articles have been writ- 
ten and | have no desire to make an 
addition to the number. The situation 
is sufficiently grave without false colors 
and misrepresentations. | wish, therefore, 
to emphasize two matters which I| think 
have been generally overlooked or are not 
fully appreciated and which are essential 
to fair judgment: 


WISCONSIN'S ADVANCE 


The first of these is the extent to which 
the courts are now listening to an enlight- 
ened public sentiment, as indicated by 
their more recent decisions. Many of 
them are to-day disregarding, as they 
ought to disregard, their own bad prec. 
dents, and are rendering decisions in accc: “' 
with light and reason. A new note 
being sounded. A few judicial utteranc =: 
which sound that new note may not r: 
inappropriate. Take, for example, a rece... 
case in the Supreme Court of Wisconsin, 
in which, after over-ruling a number of its 
own decisions and refusing to follow the 
United States Supreme Court, it held that 
a defendant who remained silent waived 
his right to arraignment and plea. The fact 
that the record on appeal did not disclose 
that he had been arraigned and asked to 
plead guilty or not guilty, the Court de- 
clared, did not affect his substantial rights. 
The Court says: 


Surely the defendant should have every one 
of his constitutional rights and privileges, but 
should he be permitted to juggle with them? 
Should he be silent when he ought to ask for 
some minor right which the court would at 
once give him, and then when he has had his 
trial and the issue has gone against him, should 
he be heard to say there is error because he 
was not given his right? Should he be allowed 


to play his game with loaded dice? Should . 


justice travel with leaden heel because the 
defendant has stored up some technical error 
not affecting the merits, and thus secure a new 
trial because, forsooth, he has waived nothing? 
We think not. 


Perhaps it is due to discouraging deci- 
sions like these that the percentage of 
appeals in criminal cases is far smaller in 
Wisconsin in proportion to the number of 
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convictions than it is in lowa. At least 
this is the reasoning of the attorney-gen- 
eral of lowa. 

Oklahoma, a new state, has started 
aright in the attitude of its courts toward 
crime. In a decision rendered in 1909, 
its Supreme Court declared, in refusing to 
erant a new trial for a defect that was 
found in an indictment: 

This Court proposes to give to the people of 
this State a just and harmonious system of 
criminal jurispru- 
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judiciary could be given. It is genuine 
reform and deserves the encouragement of 
public approval. 

One further objection which lawyers and 
judges may properly make to the severity 
of criticism of our criminal courts is not 
only that that criticism overlooks this 
change in spirit, but that it is indiscrimi- 
nate at a point where discrimination is 
essential to justice. Technicality is rel- 
atively absent from the criminal courts of 
a large number of 





dence, founded on jus- 
tice and supported by 
reason, free from the 
mysticism of arbitrary 
technicalities. . . . 
This standard will 
control our decisions, 





The Constitution of the United 
States is not intended as a facility 
for cr.me. — THE SUPREME CourT 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


| our states. It is ex- 
| traordinarily preva- 
| lent in others. It is 
| unfair to take a few 

so-called illustrative 
| cases from Texas or 





it matters not what 
or how many other appellate courts may have 
decided to the contrary. 


The United States Supreme Court, it- 
self often in years past an offender against 
its own rule of reason, has in recent cases 
sounded this same new note. See, for 
example, two recent cases, in which defen- 
dants had been convicted of conspiracy 
after a trial taking place in a state in which 
the overt act had been committed. The 
conspiracy itself was shown to have been 
framed in another jurisdiction. It was 
strenuously contended by the defendants 
that they should have been tried at the 
place of the conspiracy, considering this as 
the place where the crime had been com- 
mitted. The Court says: 


It is not oppression in the law to accept the 
place where an unlawful purpose is attempted 
to be executed as the place of punishment and 
require rather conspirators to be taken from 
their homes than the victims and witnesses to 
be taken from theirs. We must not, in too 
great solicitude for a criminal, give him a kind 
of immunity from punishment because of the 
difficulty in convicting him. The possibility 
of such a result repels the contention and de- 
monstrates that to yield to it would be to carry 
technical rules and rigidity of reasoning too 
far for the practical administration of criminal 
justice. The Constitution of the United 
States is not intended as a facility for crime. 


Many other modern instances of the 
growth of this attitude of mind in the 





the Carolinas or 
Missouri or Mississippi or Arkansas, or a 
half dozen other lawless states which are 
almost incredible for sheer stupidity, and 
then slander the entire judiciary of the 
United States by saying that these deci- 
sions are typical. 

More specific criticism is desirable, both 
to avoid injustice and to accomplish re- 
sults. A New York lawyer has a right to 
resent a comparison between the criminal 
courts of his state and those of Missouri 
and to resent a generalization which in- 
cludes the judiciary of New York in the 
same condemnation. Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan, and Minnesota are not to be fairly 
compared with Alabama, Texas, Ohio, 
South Carolina, or Florida. Oklahoma 
is not to be placed in the same category 
with Arkansas. Criminal law has not 
broken down all over the United States. 
This statement has often been made, but 
it is not true. A reader might infer it 
perhaps when he is told by the president 
of the Association of Prosecuting Attorneys 
in Texas that 51 per cent. of the criminal 
appeals in that state result in reversals 
mainly on technical grounds, and when he 
finds lawyers of Alabama at the State Bar 
Association in 1910 criticising their state 
supreme court for reversing more than one 
half of seventy-five murder convictions, 
“and not a single one on any matter which 
might have influenced a jury.” 

There is a brighter side to the situation 
which should be considered. | have before 
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me, as | write, the report of the district 
attorney’s office in New York County, 
giving the work done by his office for the 
full year of 1912. There were 131 appeals 
taken in criminal cases to the Appellate 
Division and to the Court of Appeals from 
New York County in that year. Of these 
appeals, 59 were dismissed, 68 were af- 
firmed, and 4 were reversed. In the first 
three months of last year, 1913, there were 
45 judgments appealed and decided by 
the Appellate Division; in the Court of 
Appeals 26 were affirmed, none were re- 
versed, and 19 were dismissed. In eleven 
years, the records of the office of the district 
attorney of New York City shows that 
not one in eleven appeals is ‘followed by a 
reversal. In other states, doubtless, 
equally good records can be shown. 

There is no subject of law reform which 
is receiving more attention to-day than 
that of the criminal law. All over the 
United States, constitutional conventions, 
legislatures, associations of lawyers and of 
merchants are discussing the subject. 
This interest is of comparatively recent 
origin. A few years ago there was no law 
magazine in the United States that dealt 
especially with criminal law. There was 
not sufficient interest in the reform of 
criminal law to support a magazine. To- 
day, one of the best law magazines which 
is published is the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Criminal Law and Crim- 
inology. Lawyers who, ten years ago, 
considered it beneath their dignity to know 
much about criminal law, are now inter- 
ested in it and active in promoting its 
reform. The time is ripe and a great ad- 
vance is being made in the United States, 
not only in the law of punishment, but 
in the law of reformation. The improve- 
ment of criminal law goes hand in hand 
with the reform of penal institutions, 
prisons, and _ reformatories. The law 
which punishes is being supplemented by 
law which protects and rehabilitates. 

There are certain specific defects in our 
criminal law which need change, one or 
more of which forms part of the reform 
programme in practically every enlight- 
ened American state. I enumerate some 
of them briefly as follows: First and most 
important is the complete eradication of 
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the technical spirit in our courts of appeal. 
There never can be a trial judge who can 
conduct a hotly contested criminal case 
without some technical error. It should 
cease to be expected of him and nocase 
should Le reversed on appeal unless for 
some substantial injustice done the defen- 
dant. Many states have had for decades 
statutes requiring their courts to follow 
this rule, but in many of these states thie 
statute has been ignored and treated as a 
dead letter until very recent years. in 
some of them the statute is still ignored 


A JUDICIAL HOUSE-CLEANING 


The way toeliminate decisions embody ing 
this technical spirit is still a problem for 
the courts. Their own newly born desire 
to meet the requirements of public opinion 
is hampered by the judicial instinct for 
consistency. Some orderly method by 
which their old opinions may be eliminated 
and the new spirit freed from the effect 
of them is desirable. There is no reason, 
not imposed by the courts upon them- 
selves, which should prevent a complete 
revision of their own previous decisions in 
criminal cases. Already it is suggested 
that the overgrowth of legal learning, con- 
tained in thousands of written opinions 
which have been rendered by judges in 
America, requires pruning. Suggestions 
have been made in highly conservative 
quarters that the courts should be asked 
to re-examine the bulk of their past opin- 
ions and to indicate the decisions that are 
obsolete, that they may disappear from 
lawyers’ briefs and from the reprints of the 
law reports. It is a new but highly prac- 
tical idea. If it is to be applied, why not 
begin with the criminal lawP Why not 
have a house-cleaning conducted by judges? 
If the courts of many of our lynching-law 
states would re-examine their criminal 
law decisions and repeal in this way only 
those which conflict with the requirements 
of public justice, or which give aid and 
comfort to criminals, the destroyed ma- 
terial would be far in excess of that which 
would remajn. It is a consummation 
devoutly to be wished. 

The laws which in many states make the 
presiding judge a mere tipstaff on criminal 
trials need repeal. A criminal judge who 
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is not permitted to earn his salary is a 
doubtful asset to the law and order of the 
state. No one asks in America that the 
criminal judge should be allowed to express 
to the jury his opinion of the guilt or inno- 
cence of the accused person. There is 
nothing in the English practice of per- 
mitting the judge to denounce the defend- 
ant to the jury which meets with our 
approval, particularly in view of the mass 
of injustice which has followed from it 
and which English 
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that the jury must not draw any in- 
ference from the failure of the defendant 
to take the stand in. his own behalf. 
Ohio dropped this rule in 1912, declaring, 
in one of the most advanced of recent 
American state constitutions: ‘No person 
shall be compelled in any criminal case 
to be a witness against himself, but his 
failure to testify may be considered by 
the court and jury and made the sub- 
ject of comment by counsel.” 

Making all possi- 





court records show. 
The laws, however, 
which forbid the 
American judge 
even to sum up the 
evidence and_ re- 
quire him to confine 
himself to a written 


trial? 





Should justice travel with leaden 
heel because the defendant has stored 
up some technical error not affecting 
the merits, and thus secure a new 
We think not. — 
THE SUPREME CourT OF WISCONSIN. 


ble allowance for the 
conservatism of the 
Bar (the majority 
of lawyers in Ohio 
were opposed to this 
amendment), has 
the time not arrived 
for similar legisla- 
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law which the jury will not understand and 
which then declare, as in many states they 
do, that the jury may disregard the law 
in their verdicts “as sole judges of law 
and fact’’—these are the laws which 
justify Mr. Dooley when he declares that 
the murderer is the safest insurance risk 
in America. 

We need simpler and shorter forms of 
indictment and greater ease in amending 
them. So long as the defendant is told 
the crime with which he is charged with 
sufficient definiteness that he may know 
what he has to answer to, the main pur- 
pose of an indictment has been met. The 
“art” of drawing indictments should be a 
lost art. In too many states to-day, an 
indictment is not a charge but a defence. 
Decisions by which a man can get a new 
trial, because the indictment says he stole 
a piano and it turns out on trial to be a 
pianola, should be discouraged by statutes 
which, by diminishing the amount of ver- 
biage in indictments, will diminish the 
chances of variance between indictment 
and proof. 

If the defendant does not take the stand 
in his own behalf, his failure to do so should 
be a proper object of comment, both by 
court and counsel. This is the English 
rule and has always been the rule in New 
Jersey. Most of our states provide, how- 
ever, either by constitution or by statute, 





tion in other states? 
Has the time not come to repeal what 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
speaking of a similar statute, calls a statute 
“in tenderness to the weakness of ; 
compromised” persons; which in a later 
case it calls “a shelter to the guilty; and 
which the Supreme Court of Maine calls 
“the privilege of crime?’’ Why should pro- 
fessional criminals or persons whose bad 
record makes them, unwilling to take the 
stand in their own behalf be longer favored 
by being presumed to be honest men? 

There is a historical explanation for the 
existence of this old rule. It dates back 
to the time when the defendant was not 
permitted to take the stand. Since he 
could not take the stand, to draw an infer- 
ence against him from his enforced silence 
would be unjust. The reason is gone, but 
the rule remains. It is still defended 
against attack by elderly lawyers and by 
some younger ones who, being ignorant of 
legal history, are impressed by irrelevant 
learning and by mysterious references to 
star chambers and bills of rights in the 
addresses of their seniors. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE “THIRD DEGREE” 


The abolition of this old rule, which 
affords at least a theoretical protection to 
the guilty (mitigated, however, by the 
common sense of juries who ordinarily pay 
no attention to it), may some day, though 
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not soon, be followed by another great 
‘forward step in criminal law. This step, 
to which | now refer, will also be bitterly 
opposed, but it is one which the growth 
of unpunished crime in our country makes 
essential — the removal from our consti- 
tutions of the provision against self- 
crimination, and the creation of a body of 
law under which, with safeguards to pre- 
vent abuse, the examination of the defend- 
ant will be permitted as an aid to truth. 
Neither France nor Germany is so wholly 
barbarous a country that we can refuse to 
accept ideas from their law. Since Rome 
governed the world, the heirs to its law 
have made the examination of the accused 
a part of the orderly procedure in criminal 
investigations. Instead of an _ orderly 
examination by a judge, we, in America, 
have the extra-legal “third degree’ — 
the lawless seizure of books and papers 
by the police — and we permit evidence 
obtained by force or fraud to be introduced 
on trial. The “third degree” should stop, 
but it should stop by giving a sane and 
lawful substitute for it in an orderly 
examination of the person who knows most 
about the crime, if there has been one, 
namely, the defendant himself. 

It is rather to the Continent than to 
England that we must look for effective 
improvements in our criminal law. In 
many respects, English criminal courts 
are, to be sure, operated with greater 
firmness than our own, and there are some 
minor improvements in their criminal pro- 


cedure which may be of assistance to us. 
We have every reason to believe, however, 
that though our law overprotects the guilty, 
English law fails sufficiently to protect the 
innocent. A system under which a large 
part of the criminal magistrates are not 
judges in any true sense, but “sporting 
squires,’ parsons, country doctors, and the 
like, ignorant of the law and filled with the 
class prejudices to be expected from their 
associations and education, is bound to re- 
sult in injustice. 

No system of criminal law can be im- 
posed on a people like ours from above. 
A system which fails adequately to pro- 
tect the innocent will never be found de- 
sirable in America. Those who insist 
upon the superiority of English justice 
over our own and are anxious to have us 
adopt bodily and without discrimination 
English methods of procedure should bear 
this in mind. Speed, certainty, and the 
destruction of technical avenues of escape 
for the guilty are indeed desirable, but 
the protection of the innocent from the 
sword of the State, in America at least, 
is considered not only desirable but es- 
sential. Our courts are neither the ex- 
pression of a bureaucracy, of an aristocracy, 
nor of amerely professional class. With us 
the dignity of the criminal judge is and 
forever must be based, not upon his robes 
of office, but on the essential harmony 
between the law which he administers 
and a general and enlightened public 
sentiment. 


A PICTURE OF JUSTICE 


A SCENE IN COURT— THE SPIRIT OF THE QUEST FOR ‘“‘SWIFT 
AND CHEAP JUSTICE” 


BY 


GEORGE W. ALGER 


N THE series of articles of which this 
is the last, | have discussed many of the 
defects of our law, defects which 
layman, lawyer, and judge must unite 
to remove. But, though our system of 
law has its faults, it is not without its 
great virtues. It is in our much abused 
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criminal law that many of these virtues 
often appear at their best. One particular 
day in court will always remain in my 
memory. Because to me it illustrates 
one of the greatest of those virtues, | ven- 
ture to record it here. 

It was June, 1912, at the end of the 
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spring term of the New York Court of 
Appeals. 1! had an uninteresting case, well 
down on the calendar, and when | came 
into the court room | found that all the 
appeals, with one exception, ahead of 
mine were murder cases. There were 
four of them. The first three were from 
New York City. Twoof the three defend- 
ants were foreigners; the third was a 
Negro, whose counsel claimed that he was 
insane. In none of 
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slowly: ‘The cases thus far to-day have 
been cases in which the homicide by the 
defendant is conceded. In this case it is 
not. The question here is whether the 
defendant is a guilty, or, as I shall con- 
tend, an innocent man.” With this pref- 
ace, he spoke for two hours, delivering a 
discussion of the facts on which the con- 
viction rested, with minute detail eviden- 
cing the most careful and painstaking prep- 

aration. No less 





these cases was there 
any question about 
the defendant hav- 
ing taken a human 
life. The appeals 
involved questions 
of law and questions 
relating to the de- 
gree of the crime, 
whether there was 
sufficient evidence of 


HOMA. 





This Court proposes to give to the 
people of the state a just and har- 
monious system of criminal juris- 
prudence, founded on justice and 
supported by reason, free from the 
mysticisms of arbitrary technicalities. 
— THE SuPREME CourT OF OKLA- 


careful and pains- 
taking was the at- 
tention with which 
it was received by 
the court. 

When he was fin- 
ished, the district 
attorney rose to re- 
ply. This district 
attorney was a 
young man. _ This 








premeditation, 

whether the defendant was sane, etc. 
Each appeal was well presented by the 
prisoner’s counsel by excellent argument. 
For the People, the district attorney main- 
tained throughout an attitude which, for 
professional propriety for one in his posi- 
tion, was ideal. No strenuous effort for a 
professional victory was indicated by any 
of his arguments, but rather a dispas- 
sionate desire simply to give to the court 
a knowledge of such facts and law as might 
assist it in thoroughly understanding the 
case, so that it might readily reach a judg- 
ment which was just. That this frank 
and candid gentleman was perhaps the 
most learned criminal lawyer in the service 
of the state did not mean that any unfair 
advantage was sought by him for his client, 
the People of the State, in his demand for 
the enforcement of the punishment fixed 
by the criminal law. 

When these three cases had been heard, 
the fourth of the murder cases was called. 
It was one from the western part of the 
state. A Lithuanian peasant, with an 
unpronounceable name, had been sen- 
tenced to death on purely circumstantial 
evidence for the murder of a Polish laborer. 
This peasant was represented by one of the 
ablest criminal lawyers in the state, a 
veteran of the criminal bar. He began 





was a great case in 
his part of the state. He had secured this 
conviction below. With the zeal of the 
advocate, he proceeded to defend it now. 
He made, however, a bad start. “To- 
morrow is the last day of the term 
and there are many other appeals wait- 
ing to be heard,” he said, ‘so | shall 
not trespass upon Your Honors’ attention 
by a discussion of the facts.” The old 
Chief Justice interrupted him, courteously 
but firmly: “When a human life is hang- 
ing in the balance,” said Judge Cullen, 
slowly, “this court has no time limit. 
It is not only your privilege, but your 
duty, to discuss the facts which you claim 
justify this conviction.” 

Thus admonished, the district attorney 
began. For a time he proceeded without 
interruption. Then questions began. 
Soon it was more than that. It became 
a cross-examination of a district attorney 
by a court. The questions which came 
exhibited to a high degree that function 
which training and years of experience 
give to able judges—the capacity to 
absorb the facts of a case. The long, 
painstaking argument of the prisoner’s 
counsel was in detail retained in the relent- 
less memory of these old men and their 
questions were based on it. The searching 
questions produced weak and unconvin- 
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cing replies. For two hours this continued, 
and as the colloquy, for it was such, ended, 
there was not a lawyer in the courtroom 
who could not see the door of the death 
cell in Sing Sing slowly opening for the 
Lithuanian peasant with the unpronounce- 
able name. We did not have to wait a 
month or so later to read the decision 
which reversed the conviction. 

It was an absorbingly interesting day. 
It left on my mind a permanent impres- 
sion. | reflected upon it a few days ago 
when | had spent an evening reading a 
brilliant book on the theory of social 
revolutions, a book in which the author 
insisted that we in America were treading 
the road of the French Revolution; that 
the foulest horror of that French Revolu- 
tion was the perversion of the courts into 
the strongholds of privilege of caste; that 
our courts at the present day are being 
similarly degraded into defenders of the 
privilege of capital. 

Into this harsh picture of the capitalistic 
court, the exponent and instrument of 
a capitalistic state, came the court scene 
| have attempted to picture. 

Here were four penniless, friendless 
men, three of them foreigners and one a 
Negro, on whom the State had imposed the 
punishment which for ages has been meted 
out to the murderer. Each of these men 
had been represented by able counsel. 
There was not one of these counsel whose 
painstaking and thorough argument was 
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not of an order of high professional excel- 
lence. There had been no discussion of 
technicalities, no hair-splitting, but a full, 
thorough examination of the facts and the 
application to them of legal principles 
which no sane man would desire to have 
removed from our criminal law. This 
great court had listened with patience and 
close attention. Thick records and briefs 
had been printed in each of these cases. 
The State had paid for them, and had paid 
each of these lawyers a fee for his service, 
the service being to insure the State so far 
as might be against any possibility that a 
death sentence should be inflicted on any 
innocent man because he was ignorant, 
poor, a stranger, or friendless. 

The highly colored picture of the capi- 
talistic court, the expression of the capi- 
talistic state, is no true likeness of these 
courts which, not in one, but in many 
states, our people respect and to which 
they look with a sentiment that is often 
akin to affection. All human institutions 
share the fallibility common to humanity 
itself. Defects there are in our courts 
which must be changed and on which we 
may reasonably insist, but no less import- 
ant than the reforms we ask is the spirit 
in which we seek them. That spirit and 
purpose must be to perfect a great demo- 
cratic institution which, with all its de- 
fects, to-day represents in America not a 
mere ruling class, but the aspiration for 
justice of a self-governing people. 


THE TWILIGHT OF TAMMANY HALL 


THE OLD STRONGHOLD OF IRISH LEADERSHIP WEAKENING UNDER THE INROADS 
OF THE JEWS — AN OUTWORN POLITICAL CREED BEING 
LEFT BEHIND BY A PROGRESSIVE CITY 


BY 


BURTON J. HENDRICK 


HAT happens to Tam- 
many is of national in- 
terest. Tammany Hall 
looms large itself: its 
importance is larger as 

atype. It is the best example (and the 
worst) of Robin Hood politics. 


About ten years ago the Tammany 
district leader began to have a sense of 
awkwardness in dealing with what had 
always been the stronghold of his polit- 
ical power—the tenement population 
of New York. The saloon had _ long 
been the nucleus of municipal states- 
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manship. If you hunted the city directory 
for the occupation of the average Tam- 
many Hall politician, you would usually 
find the name followed by one descriptive 
word: “Liquors.’’ In the saloon gathered 
the political workers; here came the faith- 
ful looking for “jobs on the city;’ here 
came the fathers and brothers. seeking 
immunity for family scapegraces who had 
run afoul of the law; here gathered the 
fraudulent voters — the repeaters, imper- 
sonators, bailot box stuffers, colonizers — 
imported, every year before election, from 
New Jersey. Even large armies of the 
rank and file consorted every evening at 
this “pocr man’s club.” 

About ten years ago, there came a 
change. As a headquarters of political 
power the liquor saloon began to lose its 
influence. It could no longer depend 
absolutely upon its proprietors and fre- 
quenters to cast a solid tenement vote 
for Tammany. It had begun to lose its 
eminence as the headquarters of social 
and political life. The character of the 
population itself was changing. Tene- 
ment families were not seeking the saloon, 
but the synagogue. These new people were 
not fond of drink. They found their 
recreation in clubs, fraternal organizations, 
debating societies, public lectures, even 
the night school. 

Since the Civil War the Irish and Ger- 
mans had made up the tenement popula- 
tion of New York. In the last fifteen 
years, however, the Jews have become the 
largest single racial element in the tene- 
ment districts. Skilful as he is, the Irish 
leader found himself at sea in attempting to 
organize this new element. He didn’t 
understand the Jews; they didn’t under- 
stand him. One venturesome district 
leader, in the early days, made a bold 
effort to apply traditional methods in 
cultivating this alien people. One Friday 
night he started on a baby-kissing tour of 
the synagogues. As soon as he entered 
the building he followed the natural im- 
pulse of a Christian in a house of worship 
and respectfully removed his hat. He 
could not have made a greater tactical 
blunder. This single act effectually wi- 
dened the chasm between himself and his 
“constituents.” It stamped him not “one 


of their kind.”” He kissed no babies then; 
he has not tried to kiss any since. 

A few months ago New York City over- 
whelmingly defeated all the Tammany 
candidates. Mr. Mitchel’s success led 
to the usual speculations as to whether 
Tammany was “dead.” The customary 
prognostications were made that this 
powerful political organization could never 
recover from such a catastrophe. On the 
other hand, the political cynics raised their 
voices; they called attention to the fact 
that Tammany had been killed many times 
before, and yet had always come again to 
life. For several days the newspapers were 
elaborating plans for making this victory 
permanent. Mr. Murphy should retire 
and give place to a “leader of the new 
type.” Tammany should be “reformed 
from within.” It should be “starved 
out.”” Governor Glynn was called upon to 
use all his influence to start a new Demo- 
cratic organization in New York. Even 
President Wilson, it was said, was planning 
the destruction of Mr. Murphy; the anti- 
Tammany factions hailed his appointment 
of Mr. Dudley Field Malone to the collec- 
torship of the port as the first move in that 
direction. 

The real political philosopher, however, 
does not attach too much importance to 
this defeat of Tammany. He knows that 
two fortuitous circumstances — the death 
of Mayor Gaynor and Mr. Murphy’s 
impeachment of Mr. Sulzer — contributed - 
largely to Tammany’s overthrow, and 
he finds no permanent comfort in political 
victories that depend upon such turns in 
the wheel of fortune. Mr. Mitchel’s 
triumph, by itself, does not necessarily 
signify lasting political progress. But, 
considered with other occurrences of the 
last ten years, it puts a new aspect upon 
Tammany’s power. 

What has made possible the existence of 
Tammany in New York is ultimately a 
state of mind; only a changed state of 
mind will accomplish its destruction. 
There is only one cure for a diseased democ- 
racy such as New York has been for forty 
years, and that is the creation of a better 
conscience. A changed attitude toward 
civic conditions, the growth of a real polit- 
ical consciousness — these are the things 
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we must find, if we are really to congratu- 
late ourselves upon civic conditions in our 
greatest city. A gradual loosening of 
Tammany’s hold, observable over a period 
of years, would indicate real progress. 

The present City of New York came into 
existence on January 1, 1898—sixteen years 
ago. It first saw the light under distress- 
ing circumstances; for Tammany Hall, in 
what was probably the greatest electoral 
victory in its history, acquired possession 
of the whole town. The hideous mis- 
government the city suffered under Judge 
Robert A. Van Wyck is one of the chapters 
in their history which New Yorkers are 
most willing to forget. Is New York, 
politically speaking, the same thing now 
that it was then? What forces have been 
at work, in the last sixteen years, which 
indicate that the old civic standards have 
been outgrown? 


TAMMANY RARELY SUPREME 


One significant fact at once compels 
attention. Tammany Hall controlled all 
parts of the City of New York from 1898 
to 1902; it has never controlled the whole 
city since. Mayor Low, who succeeded 
Judge Van Wyck, gave New York a “ reform 
administration.”” In 1904, Tammany won 
another seeming victory in the election of 
Mr. George B. McClellan. Unlike Judge 
Van Wyck, however, Mr. McClellan did 
not content himself with becoming merely 
the other self of the Tammany Boss. He 
did many bad things; his first administra- 
tion was in many places contaminated by 
his Tammany associations; the mere fact, 
however, that he selected Mr. William 
McAdoo as his police commissioner — 
in the Van Wyck Administration “ Bill” 
Devery had directed the police depart- 
ment — shows that Tammany methods 
did not prevail in all places. In his second 
administration, from 1905 to 1909, Mr. 
McClellan, although elected by Tammany, 
broke away from the organization and led 
a movement intended to disrupt it; in 
Tammany’s eyes he became an arch 
“fraitor.”’ Mayor Gaynor, who succeeded 
him for four years, ran his administration 
in practical independence of Tammany 
Hall. Mr. Mitchel, who succeeds him 
as an anti- Tammany mayor, will hold office 





until January 1, 1918. In other words, here 
is a period of sixteen years, from January 
1, 1902, to January 1, 1918, in only two of 
which — Mr. McClellan’s first adminis- 
tration — could Tammany be described 
even.remotely as having had possession of 
the City of New York. Many of the thou- 
sands of young men who will vote in 1918 
will have had no personal recollection of an 
outright Tammany administration. The 
times when certain of the most abandoned 
characters in New York filled some of the 
most responsible positions in its govern- 
ment will be for them mere curious history. 
In the last twelve years Mr. Murphy’s 
prowess as a Tammany boss has largely 
filled the popular mind. That he has 
enjoyed and grossly abused great political 
power, no well informed person questions. 
But Mr. Murphy has never been a political 
boss in the same sense that Tweed, Kelly, 
and Croker were bosses. He has never 
“owned” a mayor of New York. He has 
never controlled as his personal property 
the greatest offices in the city government. 
In December of 1897, the newly elected 
mayor, Judge Robert A. Van Wyck, and 
Mr. Richard Croker betook themselves 
for a brief vacation to Lakewood, N. J. 
There the “city slate’’ was got together, 
Mr. Croker dictating practically every 
appointment that was made. That is 
what I mean by a Tammany boss of the 
traditional Tammany kind. Mr. Charles 
F. Murphy has never wielded such un- 
limited power. 


THE DECAYING TYPE OF DISTRICT LEADER 


It is only when we compare the depart- 
ment heads under the Van Wyck régime 
with those in office in recent years that 
the changed conditions are pictured in 
their true light. The Croker adminis- 
tration upheld the “district leader’’ ideal 
of administration. Tammany’s often ad- 
mired ‘system of organization places a 
deputy-boss, or “‘district leader,” in charge 
of every assembly district of the greater 
city. This district leader fulfils the same 
purpose in his carefully delimited area that 
the Head Boss does in the city as a whole. 
When Tammany won an election, its polit- 
ical organization was superimposed upon 
the official city. The district leaders left 
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their assembly district club houses and 
moved into the high executive offices of the 
municipality. They became the heads of 
the great city departments, just as they had 
been the heads of the Tammany organiza- 
tion in the several districts. No one, of 
course, even for a moment considered the 
question of their fitness; their only purpose 
in taking up civic responsibilities was to 
attach themselves to the city salary lists 
—the places paid anywhere from $4,000 
to $10,000 a year — and to get possession 
of a city department for the financial bene- 
fit of Tammany Hall. 

This, the “district leader’ idea, was 
Tammany’s great contribution to muni- 
cipal government. This idea has entirely 
disappeared in New York City. Just 
consider for a moment a few of Mayor 
Van Wyck’s appointments and a few of 
Mayor Gaynor’s. In Mayor Van Wyck’s 
days, the men most powerful in the police 
department were “Bill” Devery and 
“Johnny” Sexton —the latter a district 
leader with the closest affiliation with pro- 
fessional gamblers. Democratic adminis- 
trations in recent years have given us such 
police commissioners as Justice William 
McAdoo, Gen. Theodore A. Brigham, and 
Mr. Rhinelander Waldo — officials who, 
however one may differ as to the efficiency 
of their administrations, are certainly 
honorable gentlemen. In Mayor Van 
Wyck’s days, the health department was 
presided over by District Leader “ Mike” 
Murphy, a man whose chief public useful- 
ness consisted in providing newspaper 
reporters with entertaining “copy”; the 
famous interview in which he demanded 
that the elevated railroad paint the steel 
structure so as to protect it from the dis- 
integrating “effects of microbes” is only 
a fair sample of his scientific and adminis- 
trative attainments. It is certainly a 
long way from poor “ Mike’ Murphy 
to so world-famous a sanitarian as Dr. 
Ernst J. Lederle, Mayor Gaynor’s health 
commissioner. Mayor Van Wyck gave 
the city as dock commissioner Charles 
F. Murphy, the present Tammany boss; 
Mayor Gaynor appointed Mr. R. A. C. 
Smith, a man of large business experience 
and high character. In the old Van Wyck 
days, the departmental heads, nearly all 
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district leaders, were known affectionately 
by their first names or by nicknames — 
“Fatty” Lantry, “Pat’’ Keenan, “Percy” 
Nagle, “Johnnie” Oakley. In the last 
eight years, Tammany has twice elected its 
candidate for mayor — McClellan in 1905 
and Gaynor in 1909— but has not suc- 
ceeded in putting men of this type in con- 
spicuous public office. There was some- 
thing in the atmosphere of the great city 
that simply would not stand it. “Dis- 
trict leaderism,’’ as a system of govern- 
ment, has gone and gone forever. This 
one fact is far more significant of Tammany 
decadence than the fact that the people, 
angered to desperation by a particularly 
outrageous sample of Tammany arro- 
gance, smother its candidates under a 
storm of votes. This fact signifies real, 
permanent progress. 


TAMMANY, CHARITABLE ORGANIZATION 


But there are plenty of other indications 
that Tammany Hall represents a political 
creed outworn. Those who knew the 
institution in the old days would hardly 
recognize it now. Essentially Tammany 
was a kind of political Robin Hood; it 
stole from the rich and divided part of the 
plunder with the poor. Its incorpora- 
tion papers, drawn up in 1789, describe 
it as a “charitable organization.”” When 
founded it represented a genuine demo- 
cratic movement. Its real progenitors 
were the Jacobin clubs that met in Parisian 
cafés in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century to discuss the rights of man and 
the social contract. When it was started, 
New York was not a free democratic 
state; moneyed interests controlled the 
government; one had to have a property 
qualification in order to vote. The So- 
ciety of Tammany was really established 
as a counterblast to the Society of the 
Cincinnati, then unpopular as a possible 
nucleus of an American aristocracy. Tam- 
many represented the masses as against 
the classes; it always drew its support at 
elections from the poor, the propertyless, 
and the illiterate. Though always dis- 
honest, it was not until the years following 
the Civil War that it gained its inter- 
national preéminence as the archtype of 
corruption in municipal government. 
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What gave Tammany its great oppor- 
tunity was the development of colonies of 
foreign immigrants in the fifties and ’sixties. 
In the main these immigrants were Irish 
and German peasants. Until they came 
the East Side of New York had been the 
residential area of American families of 
native origin; East Broadway and Second 
Avenue were aristocratic thoroughfares. 
The Irish and German newcomers, how- 
ever, soon acquired possession of this sec- 
tion and the erection of enormous tene- 
ment houses began. These newcomers 
naturally drifted into the Democratic 
Party, and in a few years they had formed 
the great voting strength of Tammany 
Hall. Tammany controlled them by cer- 
tain simple expedients. It took them 
under its wing socially, financially, and 
politically. It became a kind of special 
providence — not only on election day, 
but every day inthe year. The Tammany 
district leader was the dominant person- 
ality in tenement life. In the eyes of this 
peasant population he represented not 
only the city government but everything 
else that makes life agreeable or endurable. 
He kept in immediate touch with his pro- 
tégés; if a tenement family needed a ton 
of coal he bought it, if a child or a husband 
died he frequently paid the burial expenses; 
he acted as godfather at christenings, he 
was the liveliest merry-maker at weddings, 
and the chief mourner at funerals. He 
knew all the children by their first names; 
and went his way scattering pennies and 
candies among them. At least once a 
year he entertained all the mothers and 
their babies at the seashore. At partic- 
ular times there were free distributions of 
shoes and clothing. The secret of Tam- 
many’s power, therefore, was this close, 
immediate, personal association with its 
followers. Successful leadership in the 
organization had no relation to public 
affairs or administration; what the Tam- 
many politician needed were the warm, 
human, jovial qualities — qualities which 
are preéminent in the Irishman. 


ELECTIONS IN FORMER DAYS 


This general policy of “bread and cir- 
cuses” was demoralizing enough; but Tam- 
many had recourse to other even more sin- 


ister influences. Dishonesty at elections 
was a particular source of strength. From 
1860 to 1890, fraudulent balloting was the 
rule, not the exception. Frequently Tam- 
many cast more ballots in certain districts 
than there were voters enrolled. Ameri- 
cans have found amusement in the recent 
election in the City of Mexico; the fact that 
market baskets, coal scuttles, and cigar 
boxes were used for ballot receptacles has 
struck us as particularly funny. Twenty- 
five years ago, however, New York City 
presented scenes similarly discreditable. 
The government did little in the way of 
supervising elections. Each party printed 
and distributed its ballots. Democratic 
ballots were handed out to party workers 
usually from saloons. Often Republicans, 
arriving at the booths, found themselves 
unable to vote, because they could obtain 
no voting papers; a favorite trick of Tam- 
many was to bribe the Republican “worker,” 
get all his ballots, and destroy them. The 
booths were gathering places of many of 
the most desperate characters in town; 
Tammany employed a small army of 
“shoulder hitters,” prize fighters, and 
general roustabouts to intimidate its 
opponents. The organization swelled its 
strength on election day by opening the 
poorhouses, jails, hospitals, asylums, and 
reformatories, besides importing gangs 
of roughs from near-by cities. Immi- 
grants, landing one day, would be natural- 
ized and led to the election booths the 
next. The wildest disorder frequently dis- 
graced elections; drunkenness was the 
rule, assault and battery regular weapons 
of persuasion. Even murders were not 
unknown. Minor offenses like ballot box 
stuffing and “repeating’”’ were too common 
to attract more than passing attention. 


LARGESS FOR THE LOYAL 


Once seated in power, Tammany used 
the city government as a means of general 
largess. The way the district leaders 
settled down as heads of the fat city de- 
partments has already been described. 
That, however, only symbolized the sys- 
tem by which Tammany loaded down the 
whole city service with its rank and file. 
Its business was to get as many jobs as 
possible for the thousands who had voted 
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its ticket. A tenement husky aspired toa 
policeman’s helmet; the district leader got 
him a place, thereby cementing the politi- 
cal allegiance of a whole family. A 
daughter of the tenements needed a _ posi- 
tion teaching school; the organization, 
provided all her male relatives “voted 
right,” added her to the city’s payroll. 
Firemen, building inspectors, laborers in 
the several departments — sewers, docks, 
parks, and public works — all secured city 
employment on the same basis. Though 
there are thousands of such places, there 
were not enough to go around, but Tam- 
many was generous in creating new ones. 
All big public service corporations prac- 
tically surrendered their rights as em- 
ployers to Tammany Hall. Horse car 
drivers and conductors and gas com- 
pany employees were placed at work by 
district leaders. If these men did not 
“vote right” on election day Tammany 
promptly “fired’’ them and gave their 
places to the faithful. In other words, 
the whole Tammany policy was to knit its 
organization together by the closest of all 
ties — that of self-interest. 


“JUSTICE” FOR THE FAITHFUL 


Other instrumentalities for attaching 
to Tammany Hall the rank and file were 
the magistrates’ courts. These were the 
courts which had jurisdiction over minor 
misdemeanors — drunkenness, disorder, 
petty larcency, and the like. Tenement 
families, like others more fortunately 
placed, had their black sheep. In their 
hour of trouble, the father and mother 
would appeal for help to the district leader. 
In the good old days, these magistrates 
were frequently gentlemen not learned in 
the law; they were rosy-cheeked, good- 
natured laymen — something after the 
manner of the English county squire. 
The Tammany idea was that “a man of 
the people’ could much more accept- 
ably dispense justice to his neighbors 
than a mere pedant whose ideas on the 
subject were likely to be abstract. Noth- 
ing like an old time magistrate’s court in 
New York had ever existed elsewhere. 
Some architectural genius had devised a 
courtroom splendidly adapted to the in- 
tended purpose. The vulgar public was 
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excluded from the tribunal by a tall iron 
grating. In front of the magistrate’s 
throne was a slightly raised platform. On 
this, directly in front of the judge, stood 
the culprit. On his right was the district 
leader; on his left sometimes stood the 
Tammany assemblyman. The magistrate 
and the politicians held court in whispered 
tones, the usual verdict being an acquittal 
or a suspended sentence. Never a day 
passed without the appearance of the dis- 
trict leader looking for opportunities to 
render service to the faithful. 


TAMMANY’S OTHER HOLDS ON POWER 


There were, of course, other influences 
that explain Tammany’s power: its alli- 
ance with the criminal and vicious classes 
— unhappily not yet extinct — and with 
the great public service corporations. My 
purpose, in analyzing the situation in such 
detail, however, is to indicate the main 
sources of its hold upon the voting popu- 
lation. These things — its racial charac- 
ter, its charitable and social enterprises, 
its success in providing living jobs at 
public expense for the faithful, its ser- 
vices in protecting them from the ven- 
geance of the law, and the rough-and-ready 
election methods — really explain why the 
tenement population attached itself to this 
organization. As long as these conditions 
remained unchanged, Tammany would still 
retain its power. It is because New York 
City to-day is not the New York City 
of sixteen years ago that Tammany’s 
hold is weakening. 


THE CONQUEST BY THE JEWS 


The most fundamental fact is a com- 
plete change in the character of its popula- 
tion. In the last fifteen years one of the 
greatest immigrations in human history 
has been taking place: that is, the move- 
ment of eastern European Jews to the United 
States. The expulsion of the Jews from 
Spain by Ferdinand and Isabella figures 
large in history; but this involved only 
150,000 people — which is about the num- 
ber of Jews that) arrive at Ellis Island 
in every two years. And the great 
majority of these immigrants settle in 
New York. There are almost 2,000,000 
Jews in the United States to-day; of these, 
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1,000,000 are found in New York City. 
According to Tacitus, there were 600,000 
Jews in Jerusalem when it was captured 
by Titus — materially fewer than are now 
living in New York. No city in the world, 
not even in Russia, contains half so many 
Jews. On Manhattan Island, one fourth 
of all the people are members of this race. 
They have captured certain occupations, 
especially the clothing trades, which these 
other immigrant peoples had previously 
monopolized. In more recent years, the 
Jews have overflowed the East Side into 
all sections. There are now seven dis- 
tinct “ghettoes” in the greater city — in 
Harlem, Brooklyn, Queens, and the Bronx. 

As | have already said, the Tammany 
district leader has failed in amalgamating 
this race. And here we find a remarkable 
phenomenon. Nearly all the district 
leaders of Tammany are still Irishmen; 
though the Jewish element is most numer- 
ous in the population, the Irish still control 
the party machinery. Even in the dis- 
tricts where the vote is almost exclusively 
Jewish, the party chieftains in the main 
are still Irish. From its own standpoint, 
Tammany’s failure to win the new immi- 
grants by using leaders of their own race 
looks like a fatal blunder. However, it is 
not likely that such efforts would have 
been successful. 


THE NEW YORK JEW 


The New York Jew is a remarkable 
product. The public libraries that lend 
the largest percentage of books of a seri- 
ous character are in the Jewish districts. 
The keenest pupils in the public schools are 
Jewish boys and girls. The high school 
that does perhaps the most remarkable 
work is the Washington Irving, whose 
membership of 6,000 girls is almost ex- 
clusively Jewish. On the East Side, the 
debating society is the favorite place of 
resort; the atmosphere is filled with conver- 
sation, with public lectures, with music. In- 
stead of discussing particular politicians and 
aldermen, these people are more interested 
in public questions — in subways, budgets, 
tenement house reform, municipal owner- 
ship, Socialism. They are almost all 
radicals. An atmosphere of this kind is 
necessarily hostile to the progress of Tam- 


many Hall, which is a conservative organi- 
zation. The most powerful Yiddish news- 
paper, The Forward—a paper with a 
daily circulation of 135,000 copies — is 
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THE JEWISH SHADOW ON TAMMANY 
THE SEVEN “‘GHETTOES’” OF GREATER NEW YORK 
THAT NOW CONTAIN APPROXIMATELY ONE FOURTH OF 
THE POPULATION OF THE CITY. THE VOTERS IN THESE 
DISTRICTS ARE MOSTLY RADICALS; THEY VOTE INDE- 
PENDENTLY OF THE “‘PROGRAMME’’ OF TAMMANY HALL; 
AND THEY ARE ONE OF THE MOST SERIOUS MENACES 
TOITS SUPREMACY. THE RELATIVE POLITICAL IMPOR- 
TANCE OF THE GHETTOES IS AS FOLLOWS: THE ‘‘EAST 
SIDE” OF MANHATTAN; ‘‘BROWNSVILLE”’ IN EASTERN 
BROOKLYN; “HARLEM” IN UPPER MANHATTAN; “‘WIL- 
LIAMSBURG IN NORTHERN BROOKLYN; THE BRONX; 

AND THE TWO DISTRICTS IN SOUTHERN BROOKLYN 


little less than vitriolic in its attacks on 
the venerable organization. No “regular- 
ity” can be built up in such an atmosphere. 

The election returns for the last fifteen 
years show the extent to which the tene- 
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ment population is gradually breaking 
away from Tammany. Certain assembly 
districts in the East Side — the section 
roughly south of Houston Street and 
east of Broadway — are, politically speak- 
ing, very unstable. The keenest political 
prophets cannot tell how they are going to 
vote. They go Democratic one year, 
Republican the next. In the last eight 
years the election returns disclose a steady 
and material drift away from Tammany 
Hall. They show this independence in 
several ways: sometimes by casting a 
majority vote directly against the Tam- 
many candidate, as in 1905 and 1913; 
at other times, as in 1900, by splitting their 
ballots on opposition candidates, their 
combined votes representing an _ over- 
whelming anti-Tammany majority. The 
districts that display this hostility toward 
Tammany are the districts in which the 
Jewish element is preponderant. 


A CONTRAST IN DISTRICTS 


From this standpoint, two East Side 
districts have a particular interest. They 
are the second and the eighth. Of all East 
Side sections, the second assembly district 
is the one that has the largest Irish popula- 
tion. There has been a large influx of 
Italians in recent years, but, compared 
with other parts of the East Side, only afew 
Jews. In twenty years the voters in this 
district have never wavered, even for a 
moment, in their allegiance to Tammany 
Hall. I have gone over the election re- 
turns from 1892 to date, and find that, in 
all elections, city, state, and national, they 
have never failed to cast a large Tammany 
majority. Nothing has ever shaken them; 
even in years of great popular upheaval, 
this section has remained an ever faithful 
isle. The disclosures of Tammany de- 
pravity, furnished by the Lexow Com- 
mittee in 1892, had no effect upon the 
second assembly district. In 1901, after 
the four terrible years of Mayor Van 
Wyck, it still gave Tammany a_ huge 
majority. Perhaps never has New York 
so vented its rage age‘ast Tammany as in 
this latest election 0’ 1913; the good old 
second district, however, still remained 
loyal. Its Tammany allegiance is deep- 
seated, bred in the bone; nothing but a 
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change in the population will change its 
political character. 

Now turn, for a moment, to this other 
district —the eighth. This is the most 
Jewish section in New York; 12 per cent. 
of its voters, according to an ingenious 
calculation recently made by Dr. Abram 
Litsky, bear the name of Cohen. And the 
dreary election figures of twenty years 
throw a remarkable light upon Jewish 
psychology. In 1892, “de ate,’ as the 
eighth district was popularly called, was 
overwhelmingly Tammany. Two years 
later, by a large majority, it made a com- 
plete about-face and became Republican. 
In 1897, it voted for the Tammany candi- 
dates. In 1tgo1, by a slight majority of 
68 votes, it again endorsed Tammany 
Hall. In 1903, when the larger part of 
New York went for Tammany, it repudi- 
ated the organization by an overwhelming 
vote. In 1905, it was anti-Tammany; in 
1909, it accepted Mr. Gaynor, the Demo- 
cratic candidate; in 1913, it went over- 
whelmingly against the organization. If we 
trace its vote for other offices than mayor, 
this Jewish section shows this same uncer- 
tain quantity. It voted for a Democratic 
governor in 1902, a Republican governor 
in 1904, a Democratic-Independence 
League (Hearst)- candidate in 1906, a 
Democrat in 1908, and a Progressive in 
1912. On the presidential issue it went 
Democratic in 1900, Republican in 1904, 
Democratic in 1908, and turned to the 
new Progressive Party in 1912. 

In other words, this overwhelmingly 
Jewish district, from the politician’s point 
of view, is fairly baffling in its chameleon- 
like propensities; he never knows what it is 
going to do; he cannot “deliver its vote.” 
This is only another way of saying that it 
is independent; that it usually votes for 
the most radical candidate. A glance at 
its political heroes discloses its inclina- 
tions. Among mayors it admired Seth 
Low, William J. Gaynor, and John Pur- 
roy Mitchel. Among candidates for the 
governorship, it showed a particular partial- 
ity for Mr. Hearst and Mr. Sulzer. It 
apparently cared nothing for Mr. Charles E. 
Hughes; it voted against him by an enor- 
mous majority both times he came up. 
Among presidential candidates its greatest 
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favorites were Mr. Bryan and Mr. Roose- 
velt; it had no use for Mr. Parker or Mr. 
Taft. The man who has the largest political 
following on the East Side is Mr. Hearst 
— “Hoist” it calls him; when he ran for 
mayor as an independent, in 1905, he 
carried the East Side overwhelmingly; 
all the big Jewish districts went for him 
by great majorities; the only East Side 
section that rejected him was the second 
assembly district — the one in which the 
Irish are still a large racial element. All 
these things show, of course, that the 
Jew has not so much actual hostility to 
Tammany Hall nor wisdom in selection as 
a real enthusiasm for a new political order. 
His real political tendencies are radical — 
even Socialistic. Nevertheless, the Jew is 
one of the strongest influences against 
Tammany’s continuing in power. 


“THE CURSE OF CIVIL SERVICE” 


But the stars are working against Tam- 
many in other ways. The district leader 
no longer has the city payroli in his hands. 
In the last thirty years the reform of the 
civil service has become a reality. This 
hits and weakens Tammany in a vital 


spot —its sources of supplies. About 
70,000 people are now regularly em- 
ployed by the city government. Thirty 


years ago, Tammany Hall would have 
been able to distribute these offices in 
places where they would have done the 
most good. Of these 70,000 office holders, 
however, only about 700 are now “political”’ 
—that the politicians can control. Practi- 
cally all the rest are awarded on the basis 
of competitive civil service examinations. 
The men and women that fill these places 
hold them from year to year, from adminis- 
tration to administration. They have 
obtained them, for the most part, on their 
own merit; they recognize no sense of obli- 
gation to any political organization. Tam- 
many district leaders did not get them in 
and cannot get them out. Consequently, 
they and their relations vote as they please. 
Old district leader George Washington 
Plunkitt — “Honest Graft Plunkitt’” — 
saw, With a real statesman’s eye, what this 
meant to Tammany when he denounced 
“the curse of civil service’ and said: 
“What we Democrats want to do is to 
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drop such unimportant matters as the 
tariff and the currency and stop this re- 
form of civil service which is sweeping over 
this country like them floods out West.’ 

Occasionally now a district leader ap- 
pears at the office of the civil service com- 
mission with a “constituent” who aspires 
to be a policeman. 

“Let him take his examination,” says 
the man in charge, somewhat brusquely. 
“He can get on the list only by passing it, 
you know.” 

“You see,” says the Tammany politi- 
cian, turning to his follower, “that’s all | 
can do for you.” Twenty-five years ago 
his “O. K.”’ would have immediately se- 
cured the man his job. 

Ballot reform has abolished dishonest 
elections. Bribery, ballot box stuffing, in- 
timidation are now almost unknown. Tam- 
many can no longer steal or purchase elec- 
tions. Disorder at the polling booths no 
longer scandalizes the city. The every- 
day voter can now cast his ballot and know 
that it will be counted. Election day last 
November was as quiet and orderly as the 
Sabbath. There is still perhaps some 
repeating, but this, too, is rapidly going 
out of fashion. Other great reforms are 
clipping Tammany’s power. The magis- 
trates’ courts, once a great source of polit- 
ical influence, are now purely courts of 
justice. The district leaders no longer 
haunt them. The establishment of public 
service commissions, with control over 
public utilities — street railways, gas, 
electric light, power, telephone, and tele- 
graph companies—has done much to 
divorce Tammany from Wall Street. In 
1884, Jacob Sharp secured a franchise for a 
street railway in Broadway by bribing 
nearly every member of the Board of 
Aldermen, many of whom had to flee to 
Canada and other foreign parts to keep out 
of jail. A few months ago the city awarded 
subway contracts amounting to more than 
$300,000,000 on a purely business basis, 
without a suspicion of financial or political 
irregularity. 

New York has a considerable way to 
travel yet before it is completely eman- 
cipated from this organization. It is 
evident, however, that much more than a 
beginning has been made. 
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THE STORY OF THE FAMOUS 
ROUND-UP THAT WAS HELD 
IN PENDLETON, ORE., 1913— 


“LET Tn BUCK” 





THE FOURTH ANNUAL PER- 
FORMANCE OF THE EPIC 
DRAMA OF THE WEST 


BY CHARLES WELLINGTON FURLONG, F.R.G. S. 


HEN I swung off the 
train at Pendleton, Ore., 
in the tang of the Sep- 
tember morning, a sup- 
pressed exuberance and 
expectancy seemed to emanate from the 
quiet stir of the attractive little city. 
Bunting, streamers, and flags bulged and 
flapped gracefully in the soft lift of air 
which dropped over the hill from the 
prairie into Main Street. Two tented 
cities had sprung 


foot,”” even from as far as the outer edge of 
Cape Cod at low tide, you ought to. In 
fact, some journey across the seas, that for 
three whole days they may live the spirit 
of the old West and feel themselves a part 
of that epic drama for which Pendleton 
stands — The Round-Up. 

This fourth annual Round-up epito- 
mized, as never before, the passing life of 
the old West. It was a grand carnival 
of the frontiersman in commemoration of 

that fine old life 





up near the city 
edge and _ hun- 
dreds of single 
tents white-dotted 
the yards of resi- 
dents. The church, 
where one turns 
to go up the hill, 
hospitably an- 
nounced both cots 
and meals within. 
Months _ previous, 
every hotel room 
had been engaged 
and every private 
citizen who could 
do so offered ac- 
commodations. 

If you lived 
within a thousand 
miles of eastern 
Oregon, you would 
know why, and if 
you were a “‘tender- 
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FURLONG FAILING TO WIN THE PRIZE OF 
$100 THAT WAS OFFERED TO ANY PERSON WHO COULD 
STAY ON THE BULL’S BACK FOR TEN SECONDS 


with its thrills and 
its dangers, many 
phases of which 
have passed into 
history already. 
Such carnivals are 
now held in certain 
centres of the one- 
time Western range 
country; to each is 
given its name. 
Pendleton has 
“The Round-Up,” 
signifying, in the 
terms of the range, 
encircling and dri- 
ving in the cattle for 
branding; Denver 
has its “ Festival of 
Mountain and 
Plain;” Winnipeg 
has its “Stampede;” 
Grangeville, Ida., 
hasits “Border 
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Days;” Salinas, Cal., its “ Rodeo; Chey- 
enne, its “Frontier Days.” 

Each, too, has a slogan, as indispensable 
as that of clan or college, expressed in 
terms of the cow-camp and range. A few 
of the words of that terse and expressive 


THE WORLD'S WORK 


Two days in the vanguard of the influx 
of visitors, Pendleton had all the appear- 
ance of a cow town. Chapped and booted 
cowboys, riding that inimitable close sad- 
dle, passed frequently to the jingle of chain 


and spur or lolled in picturesque groups at 








BILL 
RIDING “‘SLICK”’ AND “STRAIGHT UP’’, ‘““FANNING’ AND “‘RAKING AT THE SAME TIME 


phraseology are arbitrary and carry no 
special significance of their origin or in 
themselves, but those in common usage are 
wonderfully to the point to one who knows 
chaparral and sage-brush and loves the 
smell of leather. At Walla Walla the slo- 
gan is “Let ’er kick;”’ at Grangeville, 
“Hook ’em cow,” a term of encourage- 
ment to a roped or “bulldogged”’ steer. 
At Pendleton it is “Let ’er buck,” a phrase 
which, briefly interpreted, means “get 
busy,” but is primarily applied to a cowboy 
about to mount the hurricane deck of a 
“bucking”’ broncho; and when you hear that 
cowboy yell, whether in the arena at Pen- 
dleton or on the range, it is a safe bet 
that something startling is about-to begin. 
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MAHAFFEY IN THE TRY-OUTS 


the sidewalk edges, where, in characteristic, 
well-modulated voices, the relative merits 
of ‘‘bucker” (bucking horse) and ‘‘buck- 
aroo”’ (cowboy) were discussed at length. 
On a corner a big-sombreroed, swarthy 
Mexican puffed silently his cigarillo; moc- 
casin-footed Umatilla Indians pigeon-toed 
along, trailed by heavy-set, papoose- 
bearing squaws and beautiful daughters, 
pausing before the allurements in the shop 
windows. An_ occasional cowgirl, in 
fringed buckskin or riding costume, strolled 
by with that unobtrusiveness which is a 
salient characteristic of these men and 
women of the range. But beneath this 
natural carefree poise any reader of men 
sees in the eye-glint a self-control and 
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a fearless courage that is also capable of 
reckless daring. 

Those two rangey six-footers are “ Skee- 
ter Bill” Dobbins and “ Dell’ Blancett. 
Beside Dell is Bertha Blancett, his wife. 
Next to her is Nettie Hawn, and the big 


the entire buckaroo “outfit,” — cowboys, 
cowgirls, Indians, and Mexicans — as 
swarthy, orderly, and picturesque a crowd 
as you could find. On a table above the 
sombreros in the upper strata of tobacco 
smoke, one of the committee calls the 








man on her right is her husband, “ Happy 
There goes Jim Roach, of 
Cabbage Hill, with John Spain, who has 
won more championships than any of 
them. Last year Spain had one hand 
“burnt” off with a rope, “busting” a 
steer on the range. There is Lilla Laz- 
inka, who, a year ago, won out in the cow- 
girls’ relay race, though a large fence 
splinter had torn her leg in the second lap. 
She will be at her high-school lessons the 
Monday after The Round-Up. They all 
ride and rope. 

The night before T!.e Ruund-Up, climb 
the steep flight of stairs to the committee’s 
headquarters, a big barn of a room, and 
you will find it crowded with practically 
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“HAVING HIS UPS AND DOWNS” 
ROUGH GOING ON A HARD BUCKER IN THE TRY-OUTS 


names of the entrants. Each in turn steps 
up and draws from a broad-brimmed hat 
the number of the horse that he is to 
attempt to ride. 

“Tex” Daniels, a rangey, powerfully 
built buckaroo, worms through the crowd 
and draws from the hat. 

“Tex Daniels rides Long Tom!” is 
announced. “Wow! Wow!” and_ the 
banterings from the crowd show that Long 
Tom is not only a well-known horse, but 
is the bugbear of the riders and king of the 
buckers. 

“George Attebury on McKay, Ed 
McCarthy on Light Foot, Fred Heide 
on Hot Foot,” so the drawing goes on, 
and you become familiar with the names 
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A GIRL BRONCHO-BUSTER 
‘*“FANNING HIM” IN THE COWGIRLS’ BUCKING CONTES1 


and faces which rank high among these 
kings and queens of rein land. There are 
Hazel Walker, Blanche McCaughey, 
Minnie Thompson, and “Babe” Lee; there 
are Lucian Williams and other Indians, 
John Baldwin, Armstrong, “‘Hoot’’ Gibson, 
and Gerking, all wonderful riders, and 
many others among the two hundred con- 
testants, from California to the Dakotas, 
from Mexico to Canada. Then there are 
McCormack and Bob Cavin, and others 
new to Pendleton. 








“DROP THE HANDKERCHIEF” 
A DANGEROUS VARIANT OF THE MORE COMMON 
FEAT OF DROPPING AND PICKING UP A HANDKERCHIEF 
FROM THE SADDLE 











During the three days of The Round- 
Up a constant stream of humanity pours 
into Pendleton. One may well ask why 
it draws sixty thousand people on a pil- 
grimage to this little off-the-main-track 
town and holds them in its tense grip for 
three days and sends them away satisfied 
and enthusiastic. 

First, The Round-Up is clean, pure sport, 
and sends its appeal to the thousands who 
journey to Pendleton every year to see 
those three primary attractions of a fron- 
tier exhibition — the riding of a bucking 
horse, the roping of a wild steer, and the 
bulldogging of a Texas longhorn. 

Pendleton is in the heart of the range 
country and was an outfitting station on 
the Umatilla stage route. Thus it is 
particularly adapted in location, setting, 
and understanding, but perhaps pre- 
eminently in its united effort to give full 
measure and to eliminate graft. In 
fact, although $1,500,000 was spent by 
The Round-Up attendance and $35,000 
cleared as profits, this epic play of the 
West is not a money-making scheme, for 
it is staged by a volunteer organization 
and pays neither salaries nor dividends. 

“What is done with the profits?” 
There is a man who, like many others in 
the throng, wears a red badge. On it 
letters in gold read: “Ask me, | live 
here.” He will tell you that the profits 
go to the city of Pendleton for the next 
year’s Round-Up, but principally for the 
making of the great city park which in- 
cludes The Round-Up grounds; and the 
first action of the Association was to deed 
this park, free from incumbrances, to the 
city. Thus, The Round-Up is essentially 
a local institution, a civic possession, just 
as much as is the school system or fire 
department, but it is more than that: it 
belongs to Umatilla County and the whole 
state of Oregon, and has become a part 
of the great American play book. 

Follow the great crowd where it pours 
into The Round-up park and go milling 
with it to your seat in the grandstand, 
within a few hundred yards of the old 
Oregon trail. Before you the broad quar- 
ter mile track, defined trom the centre 
arena by a low fence, lies empty and quiet. 
On either side the bleachers are packed 



























to the utmost. Across it, behind a wire 
fence, a long phalanx of cowboys and 
Indians sit their horses as spectators or 
as waiting contestants. Beyond these, 
the picturesque tepees of the Umatillas 
snuggle in pyramids of white in the 
shadow of a soft green grove of cotton- 
woods suffused in the haze of Indian sum- 
mer; and beyond, the low hills seem to 
meet a turquoise sky and drift lazily out 
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calf roping, and fancy roping, each an 
art in itself. It by no means follows that 
a good steer roper is a good calf roper, and 
few good straight ropers do fancy roping. 
Fancy and trick rope work was first 
brought into the United States about 
twenty years ago by Vincenti Orepso, a 
Mexican. Rope work such as spinning 
and making fancy catches may have 
originated through the play in taking 








“BITING THE DUST” 


to ranch and range. Near you the Port- 
land Band and The Round-Up Band in the 
bleachers occupy the moments with well 
rendered “rags” and martial airs while 
thirty thousand people eagerly await 
the things which one reads and dreams 
about — the West stalking in the flesh. 
To the minute at 1 p. M. on each of the 
three days these contests for world’s 
championships began, and almost to the 
minute at five they ended: Roping, ra- 
cing, and relays, by cowboys, Indians, and 
cowgirls; steer roping, maverick races, 
steer bulldogging; riding bucking horses, 
steers, bulls, buffaloes, and cows; stage 
coach racing, Indian ceremonial and war 
dances, trick riding, mounted tug of war, 
the grand parade, and that wonderful 
finale, the wild horse race — and to any 
one not versed in the ways of the open 
West all of this is as instructive as it 
is entertaining. 

Lassoing or rope throwing has its many 
styles, such as horse roping, steer roping, 
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IN THE TRY-OUTS 


the tangle out of ropes, and it was a won- 
derful aggregation that each day opened 
the performance in front of the grand- 
stand when Sam Garrett, resplendent in 
purple shirt, made his rope hum and twist 
as if charged with an electric current. 
David Crutchfield and Jane Bernoudy 
made their ropes take every conceivable 
gyration, from the wedding ring or simple 
circle to the ring spinning vertically 
through which they skipped. Standing, 
jumping, sitting, and even lying down 
made no difference, as they spun circles 
with eyes open or blindfolded. Then 
Jane Bernoudy placed her jacket on the 
ground and donned and removed it to 
the ceaseless spinning of her magic cord. 
Following the fancy roping, The Round- 
Up was one continuous mad dash of nerve- 
tightening events, but within these few 
pages one can no more than touch upon a 
few of those stirring performances of the 
many who played their parts so well, and 
present but briefly a portion of that lore 











































and custom which is linked with them. 
On each of the three days a lifetime on 
the frontier was lived in an afternoon, 
and the thousands of spectators gasped at 
the daring of those who indulged in the 
sports of the range. 

To rope, “bust,” and “hogtie” a wild 
Texas longhorn single-handed, in two 
minutes, is a sport which represents the 
daily work of the range. Unusual turns 
and incidents may easily send hopes 
glimmering as the precious 120 seconds 
slip by. Men of quick eye and steady 
nerve each start their thirty feet behind 
the longhorn, who may jump the arena 
fence like a deer and again and again 
dodge when it hears the first swish of the 
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A CRITICAL MOMENT IN A STEER ‘“ BULLDOGGING ”? CONTEST 


THE STEER MAKING FOR THE PHOTOGRAPHER AFTER JUMPING ON JACK 
JOYCE WITH ALL FOUR FEET 





rope. The rope often 
breakson the tautening, 
or the saddle may slip, 
as in the case of Bill 
Mahaffey, who landed 
on his head with foot 
caught in the stirrup 
and but for the splen- 
didly trained cow-pony 
might have been 
dragged and killed. 

There goes “Cuba” 
Crutchfield. He over- 
takes his steer. Swish! 
swish! his lariat zips 
through the air—a 
beautiful throw over 
the horns; then the 
cow-pony braces and 
the rope tightens like a 
harp string. Watching, 
anticipating every 
move of his horned ad- 
versary, the cowboy 
now circles the animal, 
so that the rope is 
brought from the horns 
around the hind legs. 
A word, and the know- 
ing pony makes a sud- 
den start. Thud! and 
the steer is tripped, or 
“busted.” The rope 
tautens and the rider is 
already running afoot 
with a short cord in 
hand toward the steer, 
depending for his own safety on his trained 
cow-horse to hold that rope taut and the 
steer in position. With marvelous dex- 
terity he “hogties” with a number of half 
hitches looped about the hind feet and 
one fore foot of the steer. The man stands 
erect, raises both arms in the air, and 
Crutchfield has not only won the steer 
roping championship, but has _ ridden 
down, roped, thrown, and hogtied a steer 
in twenty-seven seconds, being within six 
seconds of the best record ever made, but 
that best record was made on slower ani- 
mals than the Pendleton steers. 

In the early days of the Panhandle, 
Samuel Maverick was so successful in 
claiming unbranded cattle that any 
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“slick-ear” (steer not gefe 
marked on the ears or | 
branded) found on the 
range about which in- 
quiry was made was 
promptly assigned to 
his ownership, and 
“slick-ears” eventually 
became known as 
“mavericks.” Hence 
the first to rope an un- 
identified animal could 
claim it, so the signifi- 
cance of the term “ mav- 
erick race” is easily un- 
derstood. 

For awild, devil-may- 
care, madcap, every- 
body -for- himself rush 
and the most realistic 
incident of range life, 
take a maverick race. 
A bunch of two dozen 
cowboys line the track 
across the arena. In 
the corral ahead, the 
steer is already poking 
his nose through the 
gate. But the cowboys 
must hold their horses 
until it has a one-hun- 
dred-foot start; the first 
man that gets a rope on 
the steer’s horns and 
holds it wins. But this 
steer was not born 
yesterday. Dodging the 
encircling ropes, he clears the high board 
fence and is among the spectators on the 
bleachers. 

The first straight run and Jim Roach 
throws and holds an ugly gray maverick 
in the press. One maverick, instead of 
fleeing, with a snort of mingled rage and 
fear, charges through the centre of the 
awaiting cowboy outfit. There is a 
mélée — two horses go down, but with 
a yell they are after it in the opposite 
direction; and Narcissus McKay, an 
Indian, is the winner. 

As the strings of horses, each with rider 
and helper, are led out in front of the 
grandstand, we see that the pony express 
has become the pastime of the cowboy, 
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MAN VERSUS BRUTE 


A UMATILLA INDIAN TRYING TO THROW A TEXAS LONGHORN BY TWISTING 
ITS NECK: THE THIRD PHASE OF STEER “‘BULLDOGGING” 


and the pony express race is run to com- 
memorate the skill of the old pony express 
riders. Like all the events of The Round- 
Up, it has its rules which are rigidly en- 
forced. Itisrun oneach of the three days 
with cowponies, and no racer or profes- 
sional horse can enter. When you get 
such riders as Braden Gerking, “Hoot”’ 
Gibson, John Baldwin, and Armstrong, you 
are sure of that lightning-like movement 
which characterizes The Round-Up. 
The grandstand rises en masse and they 
are off, and the six riders play for the pole. 
The crowd lets loose, the high-pitched 
range yells echo from the cowboy contin- 
gent, the Indians yip or watch stoically, 
while the helper awaits the arrival of his 
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riding partner with a cigarette airily hang- 
ing from a corner of his mouth. One man 
is bucked clean off; another’s mount leaps 
the fence into the arena. They swing 
around the narrow curve, where the 
rider’s game is to guide his horse to his 
relay without slackening speed too soon. 
Then occurs the special event of this race 
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UMATILLA INDIAN CHIEFS 


WHO HELPED REVIVE THE FRONTIER FLAVOR AT 
THE ROUND-UP 


— changing horses—and each swings from 
his horse, still on the run; his helper seizes 
it and at the same time turns the relay 
over to the rider who, without a second’s 
pause, makes the “pony express” mount, 
a flying leap without use of stirrup into 
the saddle as the horse starts off for the 
run. With tear and rush off they go 
again, and when Braden Gerking, after 
three days’ races, pulls out his three miles 
with his twelve flying mounts and nine 
changings of horses in 6’ 54?’’, you admit 
there never was a play with faster action 
or more vivid touches of reality. 

The relay is closely akin to the pony 
express, but is a test of those prime req- 


uisites of the cowboys— to on-and off- 
saddle, mount, and ride. A signal! A 
rush, and four sets of stirrups and latigos 
simultaneously fly through the air. You 
crane your neck to watch the saddles 
adjusted. You’re too late — four riders 
shoot out and away, having saddled with- 
in five seconds, and in a whirlwind of dust 
they swing around the track. The dila- 
ting nostrils and nervous, moving ears of 
the waiting horses, fresh from the range, 
have caught the spirit of the crowd and at 
the second change something happens 
when number three horse prefers kick- 
ing to saddling, and then, bucking, leaves 
his rider hopelessly in the rear. 

The quality of the riding was the finest 
ever seen at Pendleton. That every man 
was an expert was attested by the totals of 
the three-days’ heats, in which was a dif- 
ference of only 25 seconds between the win- 
ner, Armstrong, and “Hoot” Gibson, who 
finished fourth. Armstrong’s riding and 
lightning changes on Spain’s string were 
marvelous, off-saddling nine times, on- 
saddling twelve, and riding a range horse 


on the quarter-mile track six miles in 
1// 


13 173”. 

For wild rush and reckless speed and 
turns, nothing can outrival the cow-pony 
race. A score of plains-bred men and 
horses flashed from the start, swung 
around the track in a wild, mad tear and 
smother of dust, a rattling, hammer-and- 
tongs run. The Indian relay is another 
thrilling event, for the red men run this 
mile riding bareback, changing horses at 
every lap, leaping their horses often at 
full speed. But for gameness and fine 
riding the twenty squaws who ran the 
squaw race, also on horses that were bare- 
back save for surcingle, were worthy repre- 
sentatives of their tribe. In_ brilliant 
garb, like so many bundles of color, with 
their black braids streaming in the wind, 
they shot: like:,iridescent streaks around 
the great oval. This daring racing is 
attended with some spills and injuries, 
but as I helped to carry from the track 
one of the riders before the galloping 
hoofs again encircled the track, her finely 
featured face, while bearing a bad gash, 
also bore through her suffering that su- 
perb self-control and stoicism of her race. 
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But no less courageous and daring are 
the white women who ride, whether it be 
cow-pony race or relay, and when you get 
riders like Bertha Blancett, Nettie Hawn, 
Hazel Walker, Vera McGinnis, and Blanche 
McCaughey, the last word has been said 
in this style of racing. These women are 
skilled in the lore of the race and the horse 
no less than the men of the range. They 
not only put their horses to the utmost, 
but ride with consummate knowledge dis- 
played in every form of generalship in 
the race. Yet these quiet-mannered girls 
and women in another week perchance 
would be about their domestic duties in 
house or ranch or at high school. Regret- 
table incidents which happen occasionally 
go only to show the kind of stuff of which 
these riders are made. 

When Bertha Blancett’s father took 
all the docile horses away to prevent his 
little seven-year-old from riding them, she 
learned to “handle and ride,” by captur- 
ing a wild colt and by riding the milch 
cows nearly to death. In 1904, she not 
only rode the famous bucker, Dynamite, 
at Cheyenne, but at Calgary drew and 
rode that wicked animal, Red Wing, which 
killed Joe Lemare. 

After such a whirlwind of excitement, a 
moment’s pause gives the crowd a chance 
to catch its breath and the dust to settle. 
Then, from in front of the cottonwoods, 
the mounted cowboy band swings into 
the track, and to well-played martial 
music the cowboys and cowgirls’ mounted 
grand march is ushered in. Following 
the directors, many of them ranchmen, 
two, three, or four abreast, about three 
hundred cowboys and cowgirls pass in 
review to the jingle of chain and spur and 
the retch of leather. The girls are in colored 
cord’:roy and khaki or fringed and em- 
broidered buckskin, the men in the ever- 
picturesque chaps, those of Angora hair 
often brilliantly dyed, those of leather 
glistening in their studdings of silver; 
while loosely, freely, and generally askew 
about their necks, brilliantly colored ker- 
chiefs lap or flutter in the breeze. 

Striking in this ride of romance and 
kaleidoscope of color is the Indian con- 
tingent on their gaily caparisoned horses, 
whose long-tasselled trappings flapped 
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about them while the copper-colored, 
painted faces of old chief, young buck, 
pretty squaw, and little papoose, sten- 
cilled in imperturbable profile, rode by the 
grandstand; and though there was never 
a turn of a head, one who understands the 
Indian knows that little was missed by 
those eagle eyes. 
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OLD HANK CAPLINGER 


A SCOUT AND FRONTIERSMAN OF THE 
KIT CARSON 


DAYS OF 


The guidons now dash to their posts, 
and to music this wonderful cavalcade 
serpentines its way back and forth across 
the arena. On one of the days, from a 
specially constructed stand a great pan- 
oramic camera slowly swung in revolution, 
recording the event ultimately in a photo- 
graph thirty-two feet in length. The 
grand finale of this spectacle occurred 
when the entire cavalcade swept in a ter- 
rific charge, with wild yells, checking their 
furious dash at the very feet of the grand- 
stand. Then the range cries died away. 

Listen! Through the curtain of settling 
dust, you hear that fascinating, rhythmic 
beat of drums, that peculiar, sensate 
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rhythm whose primitive prosody leaves no 
doubt that it belongs to the ceremonial 
or war dance of the red men, of the Uma- 
tillas, descendants of the tribes that com- 
posed the great dominating Shahaptian 
stock of Indians, whose hunting grounds 
were the vast territory of the Snake River 
and the middle Columbia, from the Bitter 
Root Mountains to the Cascade range, 
and as dangerous a race as the whites 
ever encountered in their march across 
the continent. 

Necklaces of bears’ claws and _ beauti- 
fully wrought beaded moccasins are 
about the whole of the costumes of the 
majority, whose almost naked bodies are 
fantastically painted; and their faces, 
streaked in broad bands of ochre and 
black, look out in many cases from under 
treasured war-bonnets of superb eagle 
feathers, their long streamers flaunting 
down their backs. Squaws dressed in 
beautiful, beaded buckskin jackets and 
skirts, some of them ornamented with 
elks’ teeth worth thousands of dollars, 
also wear leggins of red and green flannel 
and buckskin moccasins, while their rain- 
bow blankets still seem to express that 
stoical kinship with sun and earth that 
their ancestors felt before the coming of 
the paleface. 

“Haya! haya! haya! Hay-ya! — ya- 
a!” comes the accompanying chant as 


THE INDIAN CAMP AT THE ROUND-UP 
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three hundred Amerinds swing into a 
great, pulsating circle, waxing into a wild 
swirl of throbbing rhythms that seem to 
strike something deep at the very roots of 
your nature. A flare of the drum—a 
single beat— and you have that unex- 
pected termination so characteristic of 
almost all American-Indian dancing. You 
realize that you have looked upon one 
of the most wonderful ceremonial aggre- 
gations that can be gathered together 
on this continent, and your eyes drink deep 
of that riot of color to the last draught, as 
brave, squaw, and papoose finally string 
out and disappear in the direction of the 
cottonwood grove. 

When the fifty megaphone horns with 
which the arena is installed announce the 
steer bulldogging contest for the cham- 
pionship of the world, there is a hush and 
all eyes turn toward the stock pens at the 
western end of the arena. Steer tull- 
dogging? Never heard of it? Turn to 
any Westerner on those bleachers and he 
will tell you that it is one of the most 
“knock down and drag ’em about”’ events 
of The Round-Up, and when you under- 
stand that it is a battle of skill and science 
on the man’s part, in which he must 
catch and throw a Texas steer with bare 
hands and then hold it motionless by its 
upper lip with his teeth, and all this 
against the strength — yes, and sagacity 
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— of a fighting steer, you will agree that 
it is a man’s game and one of the sports 
of the range which is not over-run with 
competitors. 

Here he comes! and the long-horned 
brute, with head and tail raised, glaring 
defiance at the vast throng safely screened 
behind the strong wire fencing, flaunts 
down the track with that half hesitant, 
shuffling gait which bespeaks the angry 
steer. Fifty feet is his start from a 
mounted cowboy and his helper; then, on 
signal the pair “hit the wind” at break- 
neck speed. The bulldogger swings to 
the right and his helper to the left, for the 
helper’s main purpose is to help keep the 
steer in the track. 

The champion bulldogger will use every 
effort to overtake his steer at the outset, 
rather than tire him by a long run. The 
first phase of the battle is to throw him- 
self from his horse, grasp the steer by the 
horns, and drag until the steer comes to a 
stop. At Cheyenne the object is to force 
the animal’s horns into the ground; thus 
man and steer turn a complete somer- 
sault. This has an unnecessary element of 
danger — to some extent for the man and 
to a great extent for the steer, whose neck 
or horns are not infrequently broken. 
But this “Hoolihaning” is not allowed at 
Pendleton, where the rules favor the steer. 
In a perfect turmoil of hoof, head, and 
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huddle, Runyan, the bulldogger, dives 
from his saddle for his steer, but instead 
of landing on the steer’s head he land 
on his own. Visitors from large cities 
and sedate centres of learning gasp. 
“Whoop!” goes the cowboy and ranch 
contingent, “Go get ‘im steer,” “ Hook em 
cow,” while Runyan gamely picks him- 
self out of the dust, shakes some of it out 
of his system, and waves a hand as a sig- 
nal that he is unhurt. 

There were many game fights put up, 
for it was a contest of champions, the best 
total time for the three days winning. 
The first day the steers had the best of it, 
not one being thrown; and the second day 
was nip and tuck; but Saturday the cow- 
boys came into their own. But it must 
be remembered that there were no half- 
grown, underfed animals in the Pendleton 
outfit, which were from the herd that had 
been brought from Texas the year before 
and had been roaming free on the range 
with the best of feed: as fine a lot of big- 
necked longhorns as one would wish to see. 

Jack Joyce made a pretty catch, finally 
wrestling with only a one-horn grip, where- 
upon the sharp-hoofed brute proceeded to 
jump on him with all four feet. Still the 
bulldogger held on, actually fighting now 
for his life, until the steer dragged him to 
the rail and there tried to gore him, when 
the plucky cowboy finally let go. 
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DIFFICULT FEATS OF FANCY ROPING BY JANE BERNOUDY 


THE ART IN EXECUTING THESE FIGURES IS COMPLICATED BY THE VERY LOOSE SLIP-KNOT AT THE END OF THE 
ROPE THROUGH WHICH THE LOOP IS MADE 


But it was Walley Padget whose time 
proclaimed him peer of all bulldoggers. 
Once around the track, he swooped down 
upon the longhorn before the grand- 
stand; a short tussle, and the animal fell 
amid a roar from the audience. 

“Bite ’im lip!’’ — this culmination of 
the contest Padget 


saddles in front of the judges’ stand, the 
crowd is on edge with expectancy for a 
most nerve-tightening event. You see at 
a glance that those big, raw-boned cow- 
boys striding across the arena with their 
saddles are real cowboys who have ridden 
long hours in all sorts of weather. Most 

of them have 





proceeded promptly 
to do by leaning 
over and fastening 
his teeth into the 
upper lip of the steer 
(hence the term bull- 
dogging) and while 
maintaining this hold 
raised his hands in 
the air, all accom- 
plished in 1’57’’ after 
the steer had been 
turned into the 
arena. 

But the king 
sport of the buck- 
aroo is the bucking 
contests for the 
championship of the 
world. So, when the 
restive, furtive cow- 
ponies are led out 
and the buckaroos 
troop across the 
arena and drop their 
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JUMPING THROUGH A VERTICAL LOOP 


mingled with desper- 
ate men. There is 
one among. them 
who _ unfortunately 
has “time” to serve 
—they say it was 
cattle rustling — but 
he rides too well to 
let a little thing like 
that prevent him en- 
tering these contests, 
so for a few days he 
is on parole. 

There is no more 
important adjunct in 
cowboy routine than 
the cow-horse, worth 
$150 to-day in the 
open market, a horse 
which knows the art 
of the game — how 
to ford, swim, and 
avoid quicksands, 
dodge the traps of 
the prairie dog and 
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gopher, to move furtively in a prairie 
herd so as not to stampede it, how to “‘cut 
out,” and then to follow the quarry ad- 
vantageously in every turn, to withstand 
the sudden shock of the tautened lasso, 
and finally to hold it when the thrown 
steer is to be tied. But before the cow- 
pony goes through this schooling he must, 
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not be difficult for the broncho buster. 
The trained bucker is in the middle class 
between the ‘show’ bucker’’ and the 
“outlaw,” and usually appears in the semi- 
finals. However, the term “trained”’ is 
somewhat a misnomer, for the horse is not 
“trained” in any sense but has simply 
been encouraged to excel in his wicked 
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A QUICK-CHANGE RACE 


IN WHICH THE RIDERS AT 


when about three or four years old, be 
brought wild from the range, roped, and 
mounted. From this phase of ranch life 
broncho busting has developed the sport 
of riding particularly bad bucking horses, 
and those ridden at the Pendleton Round- 
Up are as bad as they make them, 
whether they be “show bucker,”’ “trained 
bucker,” “outlaw,” or “wild horse.” 

A horse that bucks hard, straight away, 
with nose between front feet, is not neces- 
sarily a hard kind of bucker for the expert 
to ride. Still he looks well from the grand- 
stand, and in consequence is known as a 
“show bucker,” but he is never used as 
a semi-final. A “wild horse’ is one that 
has roamed the range and has never before 
known the feel of head stall or saddle. A 
“wild horse’ in nine cases out of ten puts 
up a live and game fight, but may or may 
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INTERVALS CHANGE SADDLES AND MOUNTS, SO THAT 
CONTEST OF DEXTERITY AS WELI 


THE RACE BECOMES A 


AS OF SPEED 


ways. It is the “outlaw,” however, that 
is the bugbear of the buckaroo, a persis- 
tent bucker, which, if he cannot unload 
his man one way, tries another and still 
another. Both trained bucker and out- 
law, with head in the air, tail up, and all 
fours off the ground, often make such gyra- 
ations known as the “side wind,” “the 
double O,” “the cork screw,” or perhaps 
they “sunfish,” or take the “high dive.” 
It is because of their proficiency with un- 
usual methods of bucking that they are 
set aside when the spring herd is rounded 
up; and the worst of these from ranches all 
over Oregon or even from other states are 
eventually acquired for The Round-Up 
contests at Pendleton. 

Most champions give exhibitions which 
last less than forty-five seconds, and some 
of the best buckers will unload their riders 
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456 
in thirty seconds or not at all. The judges 
often smile tolerantly at a show bucker, 
and let the horse wear himself out. This 
takes perhaps two minutes before the 
“pick up” men or attendants are given 
the word to “take 
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spurs and no quirts, saddles prescribed, 
and every rider must “ride slick,” that 
is, without aid of hobble stirrups (strap- 
ped together underneath), locked spurs, or 
bucking rolls. Besides all this, a world’s 
champion must ride 





him up,” that is, ride 4 
down and seize him. ' 
But the trained 
bucker and the out- 
law are watched 
carefully, and thirty 
or forty-five seconds 
is plenty of time to 
judge the man’s ri- 
ding ability. Then, 
that his bucking may 
not unnecessarily 
wear out the horse or 
break him, he is 
taken up. There are famous outlaw 
horses whose indomitable spirit has never 
been broken and whose names stand high 
on the lists of these charnpionship contests 
throughout the West. When such horses 
as Angel, Long Tom, Hot Foot, and Light 
Foot get into action at Pendleton you see 
real bucking. 

It must be borne in mind that these 
horses must be ridden with a plain halter, 
one end of the rope free, with chaps and 
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“ON THE HOME STRETCH” 


with class, for the 
2 classics of the buck- 
ing contest demand 
that the rider do not 
“show daylight” be- 
tween himself and 
his saddle, that he 
ride straight up, 
keep the halter al- 
ways in the same 
hand, with the free 
hand raised slightly 
in the air or possibly 
with his hat, “fan- 
ning” the horse’s ears at every buck. 
Many besides champions do this, too, and 
“rake” them. into the bargain, that is, 
with dull spurs, swing their legs forward 
and aft. When one sees a rider combine 
these feats and add a puff now and then 
from a cigarette into the bargain, while a 
dynamo of vicious energy beneath him is 
trying to kick himself in the chin with his 
hind legs and using every resource which 
horse flesh knows how to use, one must 
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THE SQUAW RACE 
INDIAN WOMEN RIDING ASTRIDE AND BAREBACK 
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admit that nowhere in the world can 
such riding be equalled. 


“STAY WITH ’IM COowBoy!” 


Among those who know The Round-Up, 
interest is centred on the new horse, that 
little spotted Indian cayuse called “Mc- 
. Kay,” fighting it out with the wranglers. 
The blindfold is on, then the saddle, and 
finally Darrell Cannon, a twelve-year-old 
buckaroo, cautiously adjusts himself in the 
seat. The wranglers pull the blindfold, a 
sudden spring, then likea cyclone the cayuse 
starts sunfishing by throwing his hind legs 
alternately to the right and left while jump- 
ing with all four feet off the ground. 

“Stay with ’im cowboy!” yell the 
bleachers, as the little animal twists, 
squirms, jumps, and pivots as only an 
Indian pony can. The boy is game and, 
even though the halter slips off, rides 
straight. 


“That man has only one hand,” re- 
marks a stranger. 

“That’s John Spain! He said he would 
ride, took his chances, and drew Skyrocket, 
and he won’t back out, either.” 

Shortly one of the gamest exhibitions 
of The Round-Up is given by the former 
champion, when, through all the cyclonic 
convolutions of that outlaw, he shows that 
he can ride not only without one hand but 
without both if necessary. 

“Scratch ’im Pete!’”’ And Spain proceeds 
through the upheaval not only to keep a 
close seat but his legs are traveling free 
back and forth along the sides of the beast 
beneath him. 

A wild yell of approval goes up for Long 
Tom when, on the second day, that great 
docile-looking farm horse rid itself of 
its rider in just three terrific jumps. 
Whistling Annie did the same trick with 
Jack Joyce. Crooked River proved just 
as crooked as his name and soon had his 
rider “choking the horn,’ which is the 
same thing as pulling leather, that is, 
gripping the horn of the saddle or touching 
or bracing on any part of the saddle. This 
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save Bertha Blancett and Nettie Hawn 
rode with hobble stirrups; and it was a 
close contest between these two champions. 
When Bertha Blancett climbed Rambling 
Jimmie he took a small fraction of a second 
to bear out his name and not only ram- 
bled in great jumps across the arena and 
smashed through the arena fence, but, not 
satisfied, hit through to the outer fence 
before he was taken up. All through, 
his rider sat a superb saddle, ridingstraight. 
Nettie Hawn made a beautiful ride on 
the wicked Snake which made her the 
cowgirl champion of the world. 

In the cowgirls’ class none but those 
who have been tried out and proved star 
riders are allowed to take the chances, 
whereas any old cowboy is welcome to 
risk his neck; and in this contrast is an 
interesting phase of the psychology of the 
crowd, who dearly . love to see a cowboy 
bucked off, but who take no delight in 
seeing a cowgirl go the same way. Hence 
in part a murmur of satisfaction when two 
great bulls named “Sharkey” and ‘‘Henry 
Vogt,” the former weighing more than a 
ton, are led into the arena. Happy Jack 
Hawn, with that smile he wears, proceeds 
to cinch up the bull trapping on Sharkey. 
The prize is five dollars to any one who 
gets on him and $100 for any one who will 
stay on him ten seconds. There is no 
halter rope, but you are welcome to take 
hold of anything you can get. Cowboy 
Yeager lasted about one millionth of a 
second. Hawn tried next and hit the dust 
so hard with his head that it looked as if 
he landed about three feet in it. Henry 
Vogt near by was fast making a reputation 
like Sharkey’s farther down in the arena. 


HOW TO LOSE $100 IN A SECOND 


“That’s the original cow that jumped 
over the moon,” comes out of the audi- 
ence,as Tex Daniels, who had once managed 
to stick to Long Tom though he double- 
reined, stays just one buck on Henry’s 
broad back, and also Garris Thompson 
shows how easy it is for a man to lose $100 
in less than a second. The best time that 


disqualifies a rider and is considered ae ever been made was 6% seconds; the 


of a disgrace than being thrown. 
Sensational rides were made by every 
one of the cowgirl contestants, but all 





if average time is less than one second. 


The bulls are certainly invincible and 
one may well ask why they are so much 
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harder to ride than the horses. I asked 
that question myself in the mess tent, 
whereupon “Skeeter Bill’? Dobbins re- 
marked, “Say, pard, the best way for 
you to find that out is to ride one of the 
bulls,” and in consequence I| was assigned 
Henry Vogt. I grabbed for the horn and 
picked up a handful of dirt. The kind 
hearted judges generously offered me 
another try on account of not getting my 
stirrups, but the 3} seconds of this trip 
on Henry were so occupied with problems 
of applied kinematics that it was not until 
some time later that I was able to draw a 
few conclusions and these are that the bull 
is so much broader that no grip with the 
legs can be obtained, he is saddled far 
back where he can concentrate his strong- 
est buck, the saddle skids over his back, 
he concentrates a tremendous amount of 
energy in a buck, and his movements are 
hard to anticipate. It is in this anticipa- 
ting what a bucking animal is going to do 
that makes a good buck rider, for the man 
must out-think his horse and be prepared 
to meet every movement. 

The entire throng lets loose when the 
three outlaws, Lightfoot, Hotfoot, and 
big Long Tom are led into the arena for 
the finals. There was no question about 
decision on the horses; but eventually to 
select C. C. Couch, Bob Cavin, and A. E. 
McCormack from those who rode so 
splendidly in the semi-finals was no easy 
task. Couch drew first and secured Hot- 
foot. Watch that little dynamo! He 
strikes, kicks, and bites at the wranglers 
with all the ferocity of a wild beast, and 
their efforts to saddle him are futile. A 
wrangler makes a sudden spring and 
throws both arms around his neck well 
under the jaw-and, with the assistance of 
the others, Hotfoot is thrown, the wrang- 
ler still maintaining his hold. 

“Mercy! Why, what on earth is that 
man doing?” 

“Chawing his ear, mum,” replies a big 
sombreroed man to the lady visiting from 
Chicago. 

Couch mounts cautiously, feeling his 
way into the saddle. Hotfoot concaves 
his back and crouches close to the ground 
like a cat, then shoots from the wranglers 
like a bombshell, kicks, rears, and plunges 


, 
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in the vain effort to loose those clinging 
legs from his sides, finally displaying his 
temper in vain attempts to reach them 
with his teeth. Couch plays his game 
well and makes a wonderful ride; likewise 
does Cavin, who is up second and has 
drawn Lightfoot. See that wicked little 
sunfisher hunch, dive, and twist his best, 
but the Idaho boy does not even show 
daylight! There is little to choose be- 
tween the two rides. They have been 
executed in the same spirit of game sports- 
manship as Corporal Roy Hunter’s bout 
with a Texas longhorn, that thrilled the 
entire throng and made him perhaps the 
chief hero of The Round-Up. 

Now that great, powerful sorrel, Long 
Tom, is led out and saddled. No one 
has been on the veteran outlaw’s back 
since the last Round-Up. 

“Let ‘er buck!” comes from all sides. 
The air quivers with expectancy as Mc- 
Cormack settles himself in the saddle as 
nonchalantly as though he might be test- 
ing his stirrup lengths instead of being 
turned loose to vie for the world’s cham- 
pionship on the toughest brute that 
Oregon could secure. 


THE WORLD’S CHAMPION BUCKAROO 


“Stay with ’im cowboy,” came the old 
cry, as Long Tom broke like a boomerang 
into that terrific pounding, bounding buck 
which, if it does not unseat most riders in 
the first three jumps, shakes their day- 
lights so that they welcome hitting the 
ground. The great brute snorts and groans 
with rage in the effort to shake the thing 
from his back. 

“Wow! wow! wow! Stay a long time 
cowboy!”’ yells the buckaroo contingent. 
“You have got ’im, Mack,” And he has, 
for McCormack is sitting straight-up; and, 
although across the arena the outlaw 
pounds the earth in a way that must 
rattle teeth and bones loose, McCormack 
through 


Flip, flop, dive or hunch, 
Just sticks him like a burr. 


Crash! go the fence splinters. 

“Scratch ’im Pete,” yells the mounted 
buckaroo with a grin as the big sorrel 
weaves and bounds his recky way by the 
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mounted contingent, but McCormack 
stops at “raking” the world’s champion 
outlaw with his spurs, for the man 
probably does not live who could do that 
and still stay on his back. 


Like the devil that he is, he weaves and . 


bounds half way around the arena, Mc- 
Cormack still not only riding but riding 
in the truest form, and as the herders 
pick him up pandemonium breaks loose. 
The great arena goes wild, and even the 
grandstand throws things at one another, 
for everyone knows that McCormack has 
ridden into fame and the world’s cham- 
pionship on the back of the world’s most 
famous outlaw. 

A thrill of the past must be felt by every 
one in that vast throng when in the late 
afternoon glow the two lumbering four- 
horse stage coaches draw near to the start. 
There are men sitting there, watching, 
who in the holding of the reins in days 
gone by held life as well. The rules pre- 
scribe a driver, lash plier, and passenger. 
Crack! go the long whips, and they are 
off. Breaking into full speed, the old car- 
riers rock on the turns like ancient galleons 
in the seaway, going at a gait that surprised 
even some of the old timers — and well 
it may, for Smith’s outfit is running away. 
On the back stretch a wheel horse stum- 
bles and falls, the pole breaks, and with a 
smash heard over the entire audience you 
see driver, lash plier, and passenger cata- 
pulted from the coach headlong into the 
mélée of struggling horses. Ordinary folk 
would have been killed, but, being merely 
dare-devil cowboys, they spring for control 
of their horses, dust the dirt from their 
chaps, and cuss a blue streak at their luck. 

The end of those wonderful three days 
of thrills and spills comes with the great 
climax of the wild-horse race. 


THE CRASHING CLIMAX 


Over against the dull glow of the West 
from where the half dust storm is now 
sweeping across Central Oregon, filling 
the air with that peculiar mellow haze, a 
denser cloud suddenly sweeps from the 
corrals as twenty wild horses, never be- 
fore saddled, sweep like a tornado around 
the track. 

From in front of the grandstand twenty 
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bronzed cowboys leave as many helpers 
each at his place assigned, and sweep like 
a second tornado around to meet this 
stampeding herd of unbroken “bunch 
grassers.”” There is a clash. Some col- 
lide, some go down. In this fighting, plun- 
ging, rearing, kicking chaos some rope their 
horses and eventually work them over to 
their stations. There you see others 
dashing about the arena in mad pursuit. 
Off to the left, a roped horse on one side of 
the fence, the roper on the other, while 
directly below you a dozen fight to wran- 
gle and saddle the horses already caught 
—and all are caught eventually. There 
the saddling is all but accomplished. A 
rope breaks and, regardless of surround- 
ing wranglers, riders, and helpers, the esca- 
ping one dashes madly through, knocking 
over a helper, thereby setting free an- 
other horse. Here a tenacious little brute 
swings helper and rider into the heels of 
one of his companions. There rider and 
helper fall in a grim tussle with their 
horse, and for a moment it is hard to dis- 
tinguish which is which in the pyrotech- 
nics of kicking, struggling legs, but one of 
the wranglers catches the regulation chunk 
of ear in his mouth and the animal is 
conquered. 

There 2 roped animal madly describes 
a circle, tipping and catching men and 
saddles with the rope. There is never any 
phase too serious for the crowd to lose its 
humor. As one cow puncher takes a spill 
and reveals a bald head, a voice yells out 
above the hullabaloo: 

“Look out you don’t burn the top of 
your face there, Bill.” 

The crowd roars a shori laugh of ap- 
proval. So they plunge, rear, bite, squeal, 
kick and strike, roll and crowd, but in the 
midst of this mass of untamed horses and 
agile, strong men of iron nerve it is a mar- 
vel how any escape this mélée of teeth and 
hoofs. But somehow they do, save for a 
few minor injuries. When the last horse 
is saddled, the signal is given to mount, 
and with only halter rope they must ride 
their horses around the track. Such a 
scene may indeed warrant the expression 
of one visiting onlooker who qualified it 
as a ‘‘god-snapped movey.”’ Twenty horses 
were leaving undone no twist, turn, or 
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jump to shake their riders. Not a rail of 
the fence in front of the grandstand had 
been left, and now, crash! smash! it was 
ripped out in sections. One horse, not 
content with this, took wire fence, post, 
and all, landing in the near-by bleachers. 
Others were fast smashing into kindling 
wood distant sections of the arena fence, 
some took to bucking, others were run- 
ning away. 

The thousand-eyed throng sees them 
from every angle. For three whole days 
the vast audience had breathed their 
thoughts and exclamations with one ac- 
cord, and were now swept by the swift 
wind of a human passion, taut as steel and 
biting as a knife. Then Nature broke 
and, whooping wildly, let loose over the big 
arena. When these last twenty minutes 
of whirlwind of dust and danger were 
over, the crowd stood spellbound where it 
had been standing for the last half hour. 
Many remained to drink in the scene until 
the lowering September after-glow sil- 
houetted the rolling hills and the cotton- 
woods, and from the camp beneath, the 
tepee smokes of sagebrush and_ grease 
wood burned an incense to the god of 
the range and freedom, and down beneath 
in the dark shadows an occasional camp 
fire glowed red. 

The Round-Up means more than a 
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Old 
men — yes, and old women — looked out 
through a mist of years and could read 
between the lines of this page, torn from 
a chapter of the old West, the struggles 
of a life which formed an important part 


great, hazardous, thrilling spectacle. 


in the making of our Nation. By the 
stranger and the young the story, too, is 
read, more vividly than any brush can 
paint or pen describe. For three days 
they had “let ’er buck.”’ For three days 
Pendleton had lived in the full spirit of 
the open, brave, humor-loving, dauntless, 
empire-winning, nation-holding, riding, 
fighting generation of the clean men of 
the great West. 

I stood beside a silent figure on a silent 
horse: “Old Hank” Caplinger looked wist- 
fully toward the night-dimmed skyline. 
Perhaps a phantom of the days gone by 
blurred the scene for the old scout, and he 
saw the old range just before the night 
herder sings to his herd, and perhaps he 
saw 


Ten thousand cattle straying, 
As the rangers sang of old, 

The warm ‘‘chinook’s’’ delaying, 
The aspen shakes with cold, 
Ten thousand herds are passing, 

So pass the golden years, 
Behind us clouds are massing, 
Like the last of the old frontiers. 


BRINGING 60,000 AMERICANS OUT OF 
MEXICO 


WHAT THE RED CROSS AND THE UNITED STATES HAVE DONE TO RELIEVE 
AMERICAN CITIZENS WHO WERE CUT OFF FROM ESCAPE—- SOME DAN- 
GEROUS EXPERIENCES IN THE WORK OF RESCUE— SUDDEN 
CHANGES IN FORTUNE OF SOME OF THE REFUGEES 


BY 


CHARLES JENKINSON 


(SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE OF THE UNITED STATES AND OF THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS) 


T THE outbreak of the Ma- 
dero revolution there were 
about 75,000 American men, 
women, and children scattered 
throughout Mexico and, 

despite the difficulties in securing laborers 
and operating their properties safely and 


successfully, their number remained prac- 
tically the same until March, 1912, when 
American consular officers in Mexico 
were instructed from Washington to inform 
Americans, particularly thos:. n disturbed 
sections, that the American Embassy at 
Mexico City considered it the part of 
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discretion for them to withdraw tempor- 
arily to places of safety. About 30,000 
Americans, mostly women and children, 
heeded this warning and came to the 
United States, many of them believing 
that it was simply the forerunner of 
armed intervention. After a month or 
two, thousands of these refugees returned to 
Mexico and attempted to resume their 
former occupations. But during their 
absence the disorders had increased and 
American industry in all parts of the 
country was being curtailed for lack of 
iabor and because of the destruction of the 
crops, the killing of cattle, and the general 
destruction and pillage of their properties. 
In some sections the American farmers 
did succeed in gathering fair crops, but 
they were unable to send them to market 
because the railroads had been destroyed. 
The military forces of both sides frequently 
demanded “loans” from Americans as 
they passed along, and often these loans 
exhausted the entire cash capital of the 
investors. Americans here and there paid 
large sums monthly for protection. Men 
were arrested on trumped-up charges and 
forced to pay “fines” of many thousands of 
dollars. Taxes were greatly increased 
by Huerta, and the insurrectionists col- 
lected tribute according to their own 
necessities. The peso, ordinarily worth 
about fifty cents in our currency, dropped 
as low as thirty for silver, and paper 
money was disposed of for anything it 
would bring. 

These conditions brought 15,000 or 
20,000 Americans to a state of practical 
destitution. At the time of the ten-day 
bombardment in Mexico City in February, 
1913, there were approximately 60,000 
Americans in the Republic. After that, 
many of them brought their families out. 
About this time the various American 
consuls in Mexico began telegraphing the 
Secretary of State in Washington that 
American citizens who had formerly been 
Prosperous were applying to them for 
financial aid to reach the ‘United States. 
Some, of course, could secure such aid 
from their relatives at home by mail or 
telegraph, but many of them had no such 
resource. The United States Government 
had made no provision for the care of its 


citizens in foreign countries, or for bring- 
ing them back home, and the Secretary of 
State promptly informed the consuls to 
this effect. Several of the consuls thereupon 
advanced funds from their own limited 
accounts. One of the most efficient con- 
suls in Mexico disposed of all his family 
silver, his wife’s wedding presents, and his 
heirloom furniture, that he might assist 
American families of women and children. 


MANY KINDS OF DISTRESS RELIEVED 


Finally the American National Red 
Cross placed with the Secretary of State 
sufficient funds — between $10,000 and 
$15,000 — to meet the situation, and the 
Secretary of State despatched me to 
Mexico City to give personal attention to 
the relief work. 1 remained for ten weeks 
and the following may be considered a 
fair summary of the relief afforded: 
surgical attention provided for about 
20 patients; medical attention provided 
for between 300 and 400 patients; food and 
clothing given to nearly 1,000. We located 
about 500 Americans who were lost from 
their families in Mexico City, and about 
1,000 strayed members of families in the 
Republic outside of Mexico City. We 
persuaded at least 50 wayward sons and 
daughters to return to their parents in the 


‘United States and sent five deserting hus- 


bands back to their families. We found 
one child for adoption by parents who had 
lost their own by the shooting in the city. 
We traced a girl who had gone insane while 
serving as a Red Cross nurse during the 
bombardment. Insurance was collected 
for the widows and orphans, undertakers’ 
bills were paid, homes were. rented, and 
transportation was furnished to the United 
States for a considerable number. 

This will give some idea of the help 
that the Red Cross rendered American 
citizens in Mexico City. The surgical and 
medical branches of the work were at- 
tended to entirely by Dr. Edward W. 
Ryan, the young American physician who 
has become famous throughout Mexico 
for his relief work. 

Soon after returning to Washington I 
was sent back to Mexico by the Red Cross, 
in response to an appeal from the American 
Ambassador in Mexico City for assistance 
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in sending out 166 “destitute American 
refugees” who had applied to him. | 
was placed in charge of the Norwegian 
freight steamer Mexicano, which had been 
chartered by the Red Cross, and proceeded 
to all the ports on the Gulf of Mexico, 
and by rail from Vera Cruz to Mexico City. 
When I arrived at the capital, investiga- 
tion showed that only 127 of the applicants 
were really destitute and American. These 
were immediately taken to Vera Cruz and 
placed aboard the Mexicano. 


WHAT AN AMERICAN QUACK DID 


This party of Americans had been 
brought together by an_ unscrupulous 
American who had been practising medi- 
cine for many years in Mexico without a 
license or diploma. “He advertised in the 
Mexican daily papers about as follows: 
“All Americans desiring free transporta- 
tion to the United States apply to Dr-——” 
When the Americans applied, the “doc- 
tor’ declared that he had about $25,000 
of Red Cross funds at his disposal with 
which to send Americans home, but that 
he required “a little money to cover cost 
of advertising, etc.,” and the refugees 
immediately donated anywhere from five 
to fifteen dollars apiece to the private 
account of the advertiser. The “doctor” 
boldly demanded transportation for him- 
self and wife, and upon being denied any 
assistance he attempted to have the 
Mexicano stopped by the American battle- 
ships then in the harbor at Vera Cruz, 
but he received scant consideration from 
the Government’s officials. A large num- 
ber of the “refugees” who had been 
brought together by this “doctor’* were 
Mexicans who had not the slightest claim 
to American citizenship, but they were 
classed as American citizens by him in 
consideration of the deposits made to 
“cover advertising.” 

After sailing from Vera Cruz an appeal 
was received from the American consul at 
Tampico for transportation for 210 ref- 
ugees who had assembled there from the 
interior of the states of San Luis Potosi, 
Vera Cruz, and Tamaulipas. The Mexi- 
cano stopped at Tampico and picked them 
up. The vessel was qualified to carry only 
ninety-four people, including the crew. 
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However, as there was no other vessel 
available, and as there was urgent need 
that they be removed from Tampico at 
once, they were all placed aboard and 
temporary quarters were arranged for them 
in the best manner possible under the cir- 
cumstances. It should be said to the 
credit of the refugees that almost without 
exception they were cheerful and opti- 
mistic, even though confronted by pros- 
pects of poverty and the uncertainty of 
securing employment. Many of the men 
worked hard in keeping the ship in a sani- 
tary conditica or helped in the preparation 
and serving of the food; and several women 
did valuable work as volunteer nurses. 


THE HEROIC SERVICE OF DR. RYAN 


Before leaving Mexico City on this 
expedition, I secured the services of Dr. 
Ryan, and he accompanied us to Vera 
Cruz and Tampico, and thence to Gal- 
veston. To him fell the difficult task of 
directing the sanitation of the ship and 
the medical and surgical care of the nearly 
350 refugees during the seven days of the 
voyage. There was no time to secure the 
services of Red Cross nurses for this voyage, 
and the doctor was therefore compelled 
to rely upon the services of the 
women passengers who volunteered. For- 
tunately for him, no serious sickness 
occurred on the Mexicano, and no deaths, 
although there were many minor surgical 
operations performed, and within two 
days after the ship reached the dock five 
births had been reported from among the 
women passengers. 

When the Mexicano arrived at Galves- 
ton the vessel was boarded by representa- 
tives of all the railroads entering that city, 
and the refugees were provided with trans- 
portation to their homes, in almost every 
state in the Union (at a very much re- 
duced rate). Their fare was paid by the 
Red Cross. While the refugees were 
waiting for their trains they were cared for 
in the rooms of the Hebrew Immigration 
Bureau, a large establishment maintained 
by Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, of New York, and 
conducted by Rabbi Henry Cohen, the 
local representative of the Red Cross and 
also of the Department of State. Dr. 
Cohen provided the refugees with food 
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and lodging, and even with clothing, with- 
out charge, and also found homes and em- 
ployment for those refugees who preferred 
to remain in Galveston. 


A DEMOCRACY OF MISFORTUNE 


The refugees on the Mexicano were, as 
a rule, a very high class of Americans, who 
doubtless are by this time well able to earn 
respectable livings for themselves and 
their families. At that time, however, 
they were in very bad straits, were still 
suffering from the hardships to which they 
had been subjected, and their capital 
would not average five dollars per person. 
One was a mother with five small children, 
all under twelve years of age, and her capi- 
tal was one five-dollar bill. Her husband, 
a paralytic, had stayed behind in Mexico 
City, with their other five children, to 
live on his salary of $30 a month. He had 
formerly been an expert accountant and 
auditor on a large railroad, with a salary 
of $600 a month, but the road had not 
operated for some time and he was dis- 
missed, and this was the only work he 
could find. Another mother with eight 
small children had no money, and a wid- 
ower with four children was also without 
funds. The wife of a missionary who 
stuck to his dangerous post in the state of 
San Luis Potosi was bringing her four chil- 
dren home with only enough funds for one 
week. Forty-three American Negroes 
were returning to New Orleans with less 
than five dollars among them. One fairly 
wealthy woman with a small daughter was 
among the refugees and she gave away 
practically all her extra clothing, and also 
her daughter’s, to the less fortunate women 
and children on board. She also gave 
financial assistance to many, and acted 
as nurse. Many of the refugees had 
traveled from two to five weeks to reach 
the seacoast, and had experienced great 
difficulty in securing food and lodgings on 
the way. Many of them had been com- 
pelled to walk many miles between breaks 
in the railroads, or to wait on the trains 
until the bridges were rebuilt. 


THE EFFICIENT AID OF THE RED CROSS 


The American National Red Cross had 
spent, by July 1, 1913, nearly thirty thou- 
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sand dollars of its limited funds in bring- 
ing destitute American refugees out of 
Mexico, although it was under no obliga- 
tion whatever to render this sort of assis- 
tance under the terms of its charter. On 
August 27, 1913, President Wilson de- 
livered his message to Congress, and in it 
he recommended that Americans in Mexico 
be urged to leave that country, and that 
the Government of the United States 
render to them every assistance in doing 
so. Asa result of the President’s recom- 
mendation, $200,000 was appropriated by 
Congress for the relief of destitute Ameri- 
cans in Mexico or for their transportation 
to the United States, and this money en- 
abled the Department of State finally 
to instruct the American consular officers 
to render such assistance as might be 
desired. Since the bombardment in Mex- 
ico City in February, 1913, more than 
fifteen thousand destitute Americans have 
been assisted in reaching their homes, 
approximately 10,000 by the Government 
and 5,000 by the Red Cross. 

On September 1, 1913, Mr. Wilson in- 
structed the Secretary of War to place the 
United States Army Transport Buford, 
then out of commission at San Francisco, 
in immediate readiness to visit the west 
coast of Mexico to pick up such refugees as 
might be able to reach those ports. It was 
essential that a governmental vessel be sent 
on this mission because it would have to 
touch at even the unusual places which 
might be more accessible to the refugees 
than the two or three usual ports of call of 
the commercial vessels, and also because it 
was necessary to have a vessel that could 
carry more passengers than a freighter 
could carry. The Buford, which was 
equipped especially for transporting troops, 
had acapacityof elevenhundred passengers 
and, what is more important, had life- 
boats and provisions sufficient for this 
number. | was designated by the Secre- 
tary of State to proceed at once to San 
Francisco to join the Buford as the Special 
Representative of the Department of 
State and to superintend the embarkation 
and transportation of the refugees. The 
American National Red Cross similarly 
designated me to represent it on this mis- 
sion in all matters relating to the Red 





404 
Cross, and designated my wife to work 
with the women and children. 

The Buford sailed from San Francisco 
on September 8th, with provisions for one 
thousand passengers for six weeks, three 
wireless operators, a patrol of fourteen 
soldiers, five orderlies from the hospital 
corps, and three women Army nurses, two 
Red Cross nurses, and a civilian physician 
under the direction of Major W. F. Lewis, 
surgeon in the Medical Corps of the Army. 
The hospital on board was fully equipped 
for thirty-two patients. The navigation 
of the vessel was directed by Captain 
Bain, who, having lived on the Mexican 
west coast, and having taken the Buford 
on a Mexican cruise some time before, was 
thoroughly familiar with all the dangerous 
channels and waterways in that region. 
No stops were made until September 16th, 
when the port of Manzanillo, in the state 
of Colima, was reached. About twenty 
refugees were picked up here, and the 
Buford proceeded to Acapulco, only to find 
that none of the thirty Americans in that 
community wished to leave. The next 
stop was at Salina Cruz, the large railroad 
terminal in the southern part of the state 
of Oaxaca, and here about thirty refugees 
were taken aboard. We had to wait at 
this port for three days for refugees who 
were coming from points in the state of 
Chiapas, immediately southward. The 
original intention was to take these ref- 
ugees on at Tonala, a town that was much 
more convenient for them, but this port 
had been closed by the Government some 
time before, when the rebels were in that 
section. The vessel then headed north- 
ward and picked up one man at Acapulco. 


A BENEFICENT MAN-HUNT 


Before leaving Acapulco, however, the 
American consul asked me to attempt to 
locate two American men who had not 
been heard from for several weeks, when 
they were in a dangerous place in the 
northern part of the state of Guerrero. 
Accordingly, the Buford stopped at Morro 
de Petatlan, where the men were said to 
be, but we found this to be nothing more 
than an uninhabited mountain on the side 
of a beautiful bay, with no facilities for 
landing. However, we made an excur- 
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sion in the Buford’s small launch to a point 
as near the beach as the waves would per- 
mit it to go, and from there, with four sol- 
diers in civilian dress, | waded to the shore. 
We climbed the mountain to locate a 
village or even a hut where inquiry might 
be made regarding the two Americans, 
but after struggling up the ascent, some- 
times crawling through the jungle on 
hands and knees, we reached the summit, 
climbed a tall tree, and found — nothing. 
There were no signs of habitation in any 
direction. Returning to the beach, we 
found human footprints in the sands, and 
these we followed until they were lost in 
the woods. However, we discovered two 
Indian dugout canoes moored near by, 
and paddled for more than five miles into 
the interior of the country, up a beautiful 
lagoon hedged with the most beautiful 
flowers and resounding with the song and 
chatter of thousands of tropical birds and 
monkeys. The only persons we saw were 
Indians, who disappeared whenever we 
approached. Upon returning to the start- 
ing point, fresh footprints were found where 
the boats had been moored, but the party 
was forced to return to the Buford with- 
out having spoken to a single human 
being. 

After lunch, however, we went eight 
miles farther up the coast, followed by the 
Buford, to the Indian village of Zehua- 
tenejo, a settlement of about twenty-five 
grass huts inhabited by about one hundred 
and twenty-five Indians, some of whom 
were armed with bows and arrows. The 
entire population was at the beach to re- 
ceive the launch. Indeed, two of the men 
came out in a dugout canoe and picked 
me up bodily, placed me in their canoe, 
and carried me ashore, not even putting 
me down until they had reached the home 
of their chief. He was a very friendly 
cripple, about sixty years old. While 
we talked the Indians formed a_ hollow 
square around us. We learned that the 
two Americans had recently left that 
village, one to go overland by mule to 
Mexico City and the other to go bya 
small steamer to Salina Cruz. The Indians 
were most cordial in their desire that we 
spend a week or two with them, and as the 
Buford \eft the harbor they fired a parting 
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salute with their rifles, which was returned 
by the whistle of the vessel. 

The next stop was at Manzanillo, where 
about thirty refugees were waiting, and 
among them were the citizens of four or 
five other nations who were given trans- 
portation to the United States at the re- 
quest of their diplomatic and consular 
representatives. The Buford stopped next 
at San Blas, in the territory of Tepic, and 
received fourteen additional recruits after 
a most dangerous journey ashore by launch 
over three or four miles of very rough seas 
in a terrific storm. 


A MEXICAN NEWSPAPER’S HEADLINE 


Arriving at Mazatlan, the capital of 
Sinaloa, the next morning, seventy-five 
refugees were found waiting. The Ameri- 
can colony appealed to the American con- 
sul to have the Buford remain until a 
naval vessel could be sent there, as the 
rebels were surrounding the city and it was 
considered unlikely that the 3,000 Federal 
troops within the city could withstand a 
determined attack. The water supply 
had been cut off for ten days, and only one 
telegraph line remained to Mexico City. 
Accordingly, the Buford remained until 
six days later, when the U. S. S. Calli- 
fornia arrived from Guaymas. On ac- 
count of the vessel’s anchorage under the 
lighthouse hill outside of Mazatlan, it was 
difficult to communicate by wireless with 
the naval vessels at Guaymas, which re- 
layed the Buford’s inessages to San Diego 
and then overland to Washington. It was 
therefore necessary to sail five or ten miles 
outside each night to get a clear course for 
sending and receiving during the hours of 
darkness, returning to the harbor anchor- 
age at daylight. These nightly journeys 
apparently greatly perplexed the native 
population, until one of the newspapers 
came out with big.headlines that “The 
American war vessel Buford sails to sea 
each night to bury those on board who have 
died during the day!” 

At Altata, a small village of grass huts 
in the northern part of Sinaloa, fourteen 
refugees were taken on after a hazard- 
ous launch ride of fifteen miles over shoals. 

From Altata the vessel proceeded to the 
port of Topolobampo and anchored nearly 


twenty-three miles from the dock on ac- 
count of shallow water. Fortunately, 
the United States gunboat Annapolis 
was at Topolobampo, and Captain Zie- 
gemeier of that vessel brought out the 
dozen or more refugees waiting there and 
transferred them to the Buford. 

At Guaymas about twenty-five refugees 
boarded the vessel during the three days 
in which the Buford was taking on water. 
In addition to the American refugees 
here, eight Mexican girls, the pupils of 
the mission school maintained in Guaymas 
by the Southern Baptist Convention of 
Richmond, Va., were also taken on by 
direction from Washington, in order that 
they might safely reach their homes in 
northern Sonora, by way of San Diego and 
Arizona. If the railroads had not been 
interrupted by the military forces of 
both contending factions the girls could 
have reached their homes within three 
hours instead of the fourteen days re- 
quired by their roundabout journey. 

After calling at Santa Rosalia, a large 
copper mine across the Gulf of California, 
to make certain that there were no ref- 
ugees waiting there, the Buford again 
touched at Topolobampo and picked up 
four more refugees; and at Altata, where 
fourteen additional Americans were found. 
The last port touched was La Paz, in the 
southern part of the territory of Lower 
California. 

Such refugees as were destined to points 
nearer to San Diego, Cal., than to San Fran- 
cisco were landed at the former place and 
despatched to their homes, with tickets 
and funds, by the representatives of the 
Government and Red Cross there. The 
remainder were landed at San Francisco 
and despatched from there. 

Although, generally speaking, good 
health prevailed during the forty-four 
days of the Buford’s voyage, many pa- 
tients were treated in the hospital for ex- 
haustion, or for starvation during the last 
few weeks of their stay in Mexico. Their 
efforts to reach the steamer were often 
accompanied with real danger. Indeed, 
one member of a party of five Americans 
traveling from Durango to Mazatlan to 
join the Buford was killed by the rebels 
for not surrendering his rifle, and a second 
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member of the party was wounded. 
Twenty-three American Negroes, starting 
from the same place, were robbed of all 
their clothing and could not reach the 
steamer. In addition to these instances 
in which the Government has mater- 
ially aided Americans to leave Mexico, it 
has sent numerous expeditions of consular 
officers and physicians to various isolated 
sections in the interior of Mexico to rescue 
American citizens from siege or pestilence. 
Notable among these is the expedition 
headed by Dr. Edward W. Ryan which 
left Mexico City in August, 1913, for Tor- 
reon to remove three hundred Americans 
after the attack which resulted in the cap- 
ture of the town by the rebels. At that 
time the dead were left to rot in the streets, 
and an epidemic of typhoid, scarlet fever, 
smallpox, and diphtheria had broken out. 
Dr. Ryan brought out these refugees and 
sent them on to their homes. 

Whenever the American consular officers 
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felt that Americans in outlying sections of 
their districts were in especial danger they 
sent Indian runners to them with the 
necessary instructions for leaving, and 
enclosed funds where such action was 
considered necessary. 

All American properties abandoned by 
their owners were placed in the care of the 
American consular officers nearest to them, 
and the local authorities, either Federal 
or rebel, were warned that no damage 
must be permitted by them to be done to 
the properties, as the American Govern- 
ment would hold such leaders personally 
responsible for any injuries. 

On January 1, 1914, the Government of 
the United States had practically exhausted 
the $200,000 that had been appropriated 
by Congress, but it had the satisfaction of 
knowing that it had brought out all 
Americans who were unable to leave by 
their own means and who had made their 
condition known to the proper officials. 
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IV 


THOMAS D. MURPHY 


WHO MADE A NATION-WIDE SUCCESS IN A SMALL TOWN IN IOWA 


BY 


EDWARD MOTT WOOLLEY 


ED OAK, a small town in 

southwestern Iowa, stands for 

art calendars. The name it- 

self is a sort of trade-mark If 

you mention it among almost 
any gathering of business men in America 
somebody will speak up and tell you that 
Murphy has a factory there. 

Not many people know who Murphy 
is, except that he makes calendars. How 
he happened to make them in that out-of- 
the-way town of Red Oak has puzzled a 
good many persons who were aware that 
his selling organization covered nearly 
every square mile in the United States 
and much territory abroad. There seems 


to be a grotesque disproportion between 


this prairie village and the international 
business conducted by Thomas D. Murphy. 

The story of Mr. Murphy’s business is 
especially interesting in these days of urban 
tendencies. Young men by the thousands 
are leaving their home villages to seek 
wider business fields in the cities. ‘No 
chance to do anything in that little old 
burg,” they will tell you. “A fellow must 
get out where the opportunity is.” 

Mr. Murphy stands as a striking refuta- 
tion of this belief. He demonstrated that 
a successful career does not depend so much 
on locality as most people seem to im- 
agine. A good idea may be developed 
almost anywhere. 

Twenty-five years ago, Mr. Murphy was 
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the editor and half owner of the Red Oak 
Independent, a weekly. The other half 
of the paper belonged to Mr. E. B. Os- 
borne. Both were callow youths without 
means, and their little newspaper, which 
they had bought largely on credit, was the 
butt of the two other town weeklies. 
Neither partner had thought of calendars 
then. Mr. Murphy had an ambition to 
write books as well as newspaper copy, 
but pending the settlement of his board 
bills he deferred the books. 

There did not seem to be much of an 
opportunity in Red Oak. It seemed that 
the two hostile newspapers were right when 
they declared editorially that Mr. Murphy 
ought to be back on the farm. One of the 
unfriendly editors offered his columns for 
the recording of subscriptions toward a 
satchel in which Mr. Murphy might pack 
his few belongings in his preparations for 
departure. However, these very editorials 
called attention to the Independent and 
helped it to a larger circulation. Mr. 
Murphy made political speeches, mixed 
with the people, and assured Red Oak that 
he was there to stay. Finally Messrs. 
Murphy and Osborne paid off the mortgage 
of $1,000 on their newspaper, and then 
tried to borrow $200 with which to improve 
their equipment. This piece of financing 
they were unable to achieve, and Mr. 
Murphy made up his mind that some other 
way must be devised to raise money. 

In Red Oak, the county seat, a new 
courthouse had just been erected. The 
building was much admired. Mr. Murphy 
conceived an idea. He got the town 
photographer to make a good picture of the 
structure, had it reproduced in a wood cut, 
and printed it on cardboard. Then he 
made small calendar pads, put the pictures 
and the pads together, and thus made the 
first ‘‘art” calendars that were manufac- 
tured in Red Oak. Space was left on the 
cardboard for advertising matter. 

With these calendars Mr. Murphy began 
to canvass the merchants of his town, ex- 
plaining that here was a new idea in pub- 
licity. Even if they would not advertise 
in the Independent, they could buy a few 
hundred of the calendars at a few cents 
apiece, have their advertisements printed 
thereon, and send them to their customers. 
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The picture of the courthouse would surely 
make a hit! And everybody would want 
the calendar itself. 

This went very well with a few of the 
merchants. They gave their orders, and 
the little printing office was very lively. 
But the scheme came to an abrupt stop. 

“See here, Murphy; how many pictures 
of the courthouse do you think a man in 
this town needs in his house?’’ inquired 
a merchant one morning. “Most of the 
folks here have already got your calendars 
in their parlors, dining-rooms, kitchens, 
and bedrooms; and if you keep on, 
they'll have their attic and cellar walls 
covered.” 

After the paper had gone to press that 
week Mr. Murphy made an experimental 
trip to some of the towns adjacent, offering 
his calendar; but the Red Oak courthouse 
did not appeal elsewhere. The great proj- 
ect of financing the new printing equip- 
ment seemed doomed. 

It was one of those crises that come at 
times in men’s careers, the outcome of 
which determines success or failure. Mr. 
Murphy had the germ of a big idea, but 
he might easily have dropped it. 

However, he made up his mind that 
the possibilities in the plan were not ex- 
hausted. He took a few photographs of 
scenery and pastoral views, and made up 
some sample calendars from them. With 
these he resumed his canvassing, offering 
to the people of Red Oak and the sur- 
rounding towns a variety. 

Calendars were not plentiful in those 
days. Aside from a limited supply of 
plain utility ones issued by insurance com- 
panies, they were hard to get. The “art” 
calendar appealed to customers, and for a 
time the Independent's job printing plant 
was busy again. 

But the calendar business was not a 
great success at first, nor for several years 
thereafter. It languished, and the profits 
did not seem sufficient for the two pro- 
prietors. Something was lacking to make 
it go, and neither of the partners had found 
out just what it was. Finally Mr. Osborne 
bought Mr. Murphy’s interest in the cal- 
endar business and Mr. Murphy took the 


newspaper. 
Still the calendar enterprise did not 
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flourish; and after several years Mr. Os- 
borne, declaring that Red Oak was too far 
out of the world, transferred his factory to 
Newark, N. J. He is there yet. The 
Osborne Company has done well, but 
probably not any better than it might have 
done in the original location. 

At the time he sold out to Mr. Osborne, 
Mr. Murphy signed a contract not to re- 
engage in the calendar business for five 
years. He kept this agreement, but when 
the time limit expired in 1900 he organized 
the present Thomas D. Murphy Company. 
He believed that salesmanship had been 
the great quality lacking in the earlier 
enterprise, and it seemed to him that 
real salesmanship could be directed from 
Red Oak as well as from any other 
point. 

He has demonstrated that his ideas were 
right. Not only has his particular business 
grown, but calendars in general have be- 
come an industry of consequence in the 
advertising field. Thousands of merchants 
buy them and distribute them in various 
ways among customers. Many of the 
high-class calendars are real works of art. 
These are usually given out in person by 
the merchant, the customer being notified 
to call and register for that purpose. The 
cheaper calendars are commonly sent by 
mail, and along toward the close of the 
year the work of handling this great bulk 
of matter is a serious problem to the postal 
executives. Probably there are few homes 
or offices in the United States that do not 
receive one or more free calendars every 
year. They all bear advertising matter, 
and their selling influence in the aggregate 
is very great. 

The growth of the Red Oak factory has 
come largely from persistent, systematic 
salesmanship, based on the original art 
calendar idea. The idea itself has devel- 
oped, so that now the calendars are repro- 
duced from oil paintings, and the mechan- 
ical detail has kept step; but, with all 
that, the art of selling the calendars has 
been the main thing. Red Oak has scarcely 
more than 5,000 inhabitants, but it is 
the headquarters for 150 traveling sales- 
men who comprise a selling organization 
of unusual character and achievement. 
It probably reaches by direct, personal 


contact more customers and possible cus- 
tomers than any other sales body in the 
country reaches. 

This, then, may be taken as the first 
element in Mr. Murphy’s success. 

It is a prime principle of the Red Oak 
sales office and of Mr. William Cochrane, 
sales manager, that an unworked “‘pros- 
pect”’ will never become a customer except 
by accident. Such accidents are extremely 
rare. The customers almost always are 
the former “‘ prospects” who have been de- 
veloped into purchasers by the Murphy 
system of personal touch. And it does 
not make any difference whether a “ pros- 
pect” lives in New York City or at some 
four-corners in Idaho; the Murphy sales- 
men go after him. 

One salesman tells about a stage trip of 
120 miles. He hesitated about making it; 
but, remembering the theory of the house, 
that skipped territory never returns any 
profits nor develops permanent customers, 
he got on the stage and rode off. On the 
journey he found a wayside store where 
he got an order for $65 worth of calendars 
and thus paid the expense of the trip. But, 
more than that, he opened up future busi- 
ness and larger possibilities. The mer- 
chants of that isolated region had no 
medium of advertising, and the calendar 
method came to have just the appeal they 
needed. 

Another salesman says he never con- 
siders the cost of a buggy or automobile 
trip, but covers every bit of the territory 
assigned to him, regardless of the size of 
the towns. 

“One drive | made was 53 miles,” he 
relates. “Before | started I was advised 
by traveling men in other businesses that 
there wasn’t any use going there. Yet 
| came back with $190 in orders.” 

Speaking on this subject at one of the 
annual salesmen’s conventions in Red Oak, 
Mr. Cochrane said that skipped territory 
was one of the worst forms of leakage that 
a business could have. 

“In our factory itself we save everything 
we can,” he told his sales force. “Every 
scrap of paper and other material is util- 
ized somehow; yet if we were to take all 
that material and pile it up and set a match 
to it, it would not amount to nearly as 
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much as the loss of business that might 
be caused by the skipped towns.” 

Out in the far West a Murphy salesman, 
combing his field, found a town that had 
been overlooked entirely by calendar 
salesmen. It was forty miles from a rail- 
road, and the appearance of a “drummer” 
was the next best thing toa circus. Nearly 
all the merchants ordered calendars and 
eagerly asked him: “Are you coming 
back here next year?” 

A salesman in another Western territory 
says he found that the closer he worked 
the bigger were his results. 

“| want to tell the boys, and especially 
the new salesmen,” he says, “to skip 
nothing.” 

In the Murphy creed the act of stopping 
off at a town between trains does not con- 
stitute close working. The mere “order 
taker’ can go to all the towns on his route 
and send in daily reports of a wonderfully 
rapid trip, but a real salesman who follows 
him on the same territory will find valu- 
able business untouched. A very able 
man from Red Oak once discovered this 
fact by accident. He had been rather 
puffed up with the belief that he was-a 
close worker. When he quit a town every- 
thing was ‘‘cleaned up slick as a whistle” 
—so he boasted. But once there was 
a mix-up of routes and a new salesman 
for the house got into his territory. The 
new salesman trailed along after the older 
man, the same week, contentedly doing 
the best he could. Of course it looked.a 
little queer to him that so many of the 
people had been called on, but he reckoned 
the company knew what it was about. He 
found a lot of possible customers who had 
not been approached, and for a new man 
he did a nice little business. In a week 
he sold an additional $300 worth of calen- 
dars where the old timer had already sold 
$1,200 worth. 

When the old timer discovered what 
had happened he took the lesson so to 
heart that he became one of the premier 
men of the house, got on the “third de- 
gree roll of honor,” and never afterward 
gave anybody a chance to follow him and 
get any business. His name is W. L. 
Wilson, and he likes to tell the story of 
this experience himself. 


Close working of a territory is the thing 
that piles up sales and makes salesmen’s 
records. The Murphy Company con- 
ducts selling contests and gives special 
rewards to men who come up to extra re- 
quirements. One salesman had worked 
very hard for a reward, but was still a 
little short at the very close of the time- 
limit. He finished up his last town, having 
worked every single opportunity that he 
could find. Apparently there was nothing 
to be done but send in his report and ac- 
knowledge failure. This seemed pretty 
humiliating, so, in desperation, he re- 
solved to look over the town again. 

“Up at the top of a narrow little stair- 
way | found a dentist,’’ he says. ‘‘Some- 
how he had escaped me. Of course he 
had never thought of buying any calen- 
dars, but you just bet | hung on until he 
did. 1 saved my bacon that time, and a 
good many other times, too, simply be- 
cause I worked the territory clean as | 
went along.” 

Similar experiences are encountered in 
the East as well as in the West. A Murphy 
salesman in New York City found untold 
purchasers who had not been worked. He 
made up whole lists of possible customers 
that the company did not know existed. 

The tendency all the time in this sales 
organization is to cut down the territory 
assigned to every man and to have every 
territory worked more and more closely. 
This policy has invariably produced good 
increases in sales. The most successful 
salesmen with the house are tnose who have 
the comparatively small fields to cover. 

But of course the mere perfunctory 
covering of a territory, however minutely, 
will not of itself bring great results. The 
Murphy house realizes the necessity of 
training its salesmen to sell. And, after 
all, selling calendars for publicity purposes 
is not very different from selling anything 
else. The primal requisite is to give the 
customer something that will benefit him. 
To this end it is necessary for the Murphy 
house and its salesmen to devise methods 
for their prospective customers by which 
calendars will accomplish their aim. 

One salesman, for example, approached 
a big customer and found him difficult to 
convince. He liked the calendars from 
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the art standpoint, but he did not see how 
he could use a large quantity of them. 
Unless he could take a big lot, he said, he 
would not bother with any. 

Thereupon the salesman lay awake 
several nights, figuring out a distribution 
scheme along original lines. This plan 
was finally put before the merchant and re- 
sulted in the biggest order that was turned 
in by the whole sales force during the year. 
Lesser instances of the same sort are con- 
tinually reported. 

A Red Oak salesman thus puts the policy 
of his house: 

“If we were selling groceries or dry-goods 
or hardware, we’d work on the same prin- 
ciple: selling more goods by scheming up 
ways to help the merchant sell. That is 
one of the biggest things in salesmanship.” 
Coupled with this cardinal policy of 
helping the customer in his own selling 
problems is the Red Oak principle of high 
pressure at the beginning of a sales cam- 
paign rather than at the close. Though 
in a measure this may be a peculiar neces- 
sity of the calendar business, the idea has 
a more general significance. Every day 
of easy-going work during the fore part of 
a selling season gives the enemy an ad- 
vantage, as the Murphy men put it, that 
never can be overcome by the most strenu- 
ous work at the finish. An executive 
explains it thus: 

“The whole trade must be divided up 
among the various competitors; and if one 
of them gets two thirds of it during the 
first six months of the year, all the hustle 
of the other concerns during the second six 
months cannot possibly make them rich. 
More likely, it will impoverish them by 
running up high selling costs for unsuc- 
cessful work.”’ 

Yet right here an odd paradox creeps 
in. The salesmen for the Murphy Com- 
pany have often demonstrated unexpected 
achievements late in the season; and this 
has been especially true of new salesmen. 
The reason is given by Mr. Cochrane: 
“The new man succeeds partly because 
he does not know any better than to call 
on everybody. He knows nothing about 
Bill Jones, who will not buy calendars. 
He simply goes after Bill as though he 
expected an order, and gets one. Another 
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reason the new man succeeds is that he 
knows nothing about laying off. He 
knows nothing about 240 days (and in 
many instances much less) being the year’s 
work of a calendar salesman.” 

Perhaps one reason that most of the new 
Murphy men get results is the careful 
selection of the salesmen in the first place. 
How the house measures up its applicants 
may be judged from this incident: 

The sales office received an application 
by mail from a professional salesman who 
wanted a job selling calendars. He made 
out a good case, and on paper he did look 
like a man the house wanted. The sales 
office wrote back and said that a place 
might be found for him. 

Immediately the salesman replied, ask- 
ing for the price-book and samples. He 
wanted to compare prices with those of 
another house, so that he might know 
whether or not he could meet competition. 

The price-book was never sent; nor was 
the letter even answered. According to 
the views of the Murphy executives, the 
applicant had stamped “failure” all over 
himself. He had to hunt a job elsewhere. 

-“In these days of keen competition,” 
Mr. Cochrane tells his men, “a manufac- 
turer must know that the article he is pro- 
ducing is backed by a value that will bring 
the price. Otherwise, how long could he 
continue in business? ‘It is the value of 
an article, and not the price, which now 
gives life to a business and makes it grow. 
Will the goods do what you want them to 
do?—that is the main question. If so, 
the customer is going to have them; he 
cannot afford to be without them. But 
if a salesman cannot show how the goods 
will do the work, the quicker he gets off 
the sales force the better.” 

So, in the opinion of the Red Oak sales 
office, this salesman who expected to base 
his campaign on the matter of price alone 
betrayed one of the worst shortcomings 
of his calling. 

Altogether aside from his actual ability 
te sell, the salesman who gets on this Iowa 
selling force must pass personal muster, 
for the character element is put above the 
salesman’s ability to sell. 

“A good volume of business may cover a 
multitude of sins,” says the head of this 
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sales organization. “Much more impor- 
tant than the volume of business is the 
truth, which our experience proves, that 
a salesman must be first a man and after- 
ward a salesman. A house in its anxiety 
to build up business may suffer itself to be 
misrepresented for a time; but the reaction 
is sure to come. In the end the house 
would be better off if it never had had the 
salesman. It required several years for 
us to get this lesson thoroughly learned.” 

Salesmanship, in the practice of this 
house, is not simply a general aggregation 
of promiscuous qualities; it is based on 
definite principles. One very important 
principle, it believes, is the planning of the 
campaign in advance. A calendar sales- 
man voices the theory in this way: 

“In military, political, and sales cam- 
paigns, the success of all, | think, depends 
largely upon the plan and its faithful carry- 
ing out.” 

His own method of planning is systemat- 
ic and minute. He surveys his field before 
starting out, maps it off, and reduces his 
railroad schedule to a time-economy basis. 
Time, and not railroad fare, is the main 
consideration. 

“On the first trip of the season,” he 
says, “I do not waste any time calling on 
people who are not known as calendar 
buyers or who do not ‘look good’ to me. 
Of course, | am talking now of towns I ex- 
pect to visit again during the season. | 
want to call on everybody in town some 
time during the year.” 

To this salesman every customer and 
prospective customer and town is a subject 
for individual notation. “One of the first 
things | secure when I visit a town is a 
hotel envelope,” he goes on, “and I make 
my memoranda on it from my town sheet. 
After I have talked to a man [ ask him for 
his card or letterhead, so I can put him on 
our advertising list. | make my notations 
on this card — whom he has bought from, 
about how many calendars he buys, etc. — 
or I write, for example: ‘Never used 
calendars; believes in novelties, farm pa- 
pers, etc.’ 

“T have a sort of shorthand system,”’ he 
continues. ‘‘All my records of a town are 
placed in its particular envelope and filed 
away in alphabetical order at my home. 


Whenever | start out on a trip these records 
go with me, and | have some valuable data 
with which | familiarize myself just before 
I reach any given town. By this plan | 
know just where to go and what to say, 
and am better able to talk intelligently 
and to interest my customers without any 
waste of time. 

“Prior to this, however, I employ pen, 
ink, and paper to good advantage in wri- 
ting personal letters, especially to large 
buyers. The politician in his campaigns 
sends out his photograph to voters; | 
can’t do this, but I try to give the ‘pros- 
pect’ a mental picture of the man who is 
going to call on him soon.” 

In laying out his daily work he so plans 
it that where ordinarily he might make 
twenty calls — without any definite plan- 
ning of the work in advance — he actually 
does make, say, thirty calls. 

“Assume,” he says, “that a salesman 
might get a total of 750 orders in 250 days, 
making twenty calls a day. Now if he 
makes thirty calls instead, the indubitable 
law of average will increase his business — 
how much? Why, he is simply going to 
do fifty per cent. more, and instead of 
being a mediocre man, he will become a top- 
notcher — a ‘third degree’ man and wearer 
of a Murphy button with a diamond.” 

Every principle of salesmanship is dis- 
sected in this prairie sales office; nothing 
is considered too trivial to be brought home 
to the field force. It does not make any 
difference whether it is a technical sub- 
ject — such as handling samples or getting 
up distribution plans — or some abstract 
theme like “Courage in Salesmanship.”’ 
The house has definite ideas on all such 
points, and it strives to inculcate those 
ideas in its men. 

“Courage,” explains one of the salesmen 
— just to take an example — “does not 
mean that a man must whip every cus- 
tomer or ‘prospect’ who insults him. There 
is a merchant in my territory who has the 
reputation of being the meanest man in the 
state. Once a shoe salesman presented 
him a card, which he tore up and threw on 
the floor. The salesman tried to make 
the merchant pick up the pieces of that 
card —and the clerks separated them. 

“It so happened that I called on him 
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afterward and he also threw my card’ on 
the floor and stamped on it. I reached into 
my pocket and got out my card case again. 

“* Have another,’ | said, ‘they are free.’”’ 

“This time he took it. ‘What do you 
sell?’ he asked. 

“ * Calendars.’ 

“ “Bring them in.’ 

Or take, for illustration, the subject of 
argument in selling. This lowa house 
wants its salesmen to make this somewhat 
abstract problem concrete by practising 
at home on their wives, mothers, cousins, 
or anybody who will play the réle of cus- 
tomer. Then the salesmen are advised 
to write down what they intend to say to 
difficult “‘prospects,” before they call. The 
right sort of selling repartee, the sales exec- 
utives believe, comes not so much from 
natural glibness with the tongue as from 
patient drillinganda thorough knowledge of 
possible objections that buyers may raise. 
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A “prospect” in a little town once sneered 
at the goods offered by a Red Oak man and 
expressed his disgust in forcible ways. 
The salesman produced a list of large 
business houses that had bought of him. 

“Each of these concerns employs an 
expert to handle such matters,” he said, 
“and these experts get big salaries. Now 
a little man in a littie business who denies 
the wisdom of the big fellows is just where 
he belongs; and he’ll stay there until he 
gets wise.” 

This certainly looked logical. There 
did not seem to be any answer to it — the 
“‘prospect”’ bought! 

An untrained man might have folded 
his grip and gone away, a loser. So it is 
the everlasting training, and the eternal 
hammering in just the right way on a 
multitude of “prospects”, that has built 
up a great business in this little country 
town of Red Oak, la. 


FORWARD TO THE LAND 


TWELVE PER CENT. ON WORKING CAPITAL 


N THE discussion of bettercredit facil- 
ities for the farmer, one point has been 
somewhat overlooked. A great many 
farmers do not know that they need 
working capital. Comparatively few 

have proper working capital with which to 
transact their business. The College of 
Agriculture at Cornell investigated more 
than 600 farms in the prosperous farming 
regions of western New York and found 
that they had, on the average, only about 
4 per cent. of their total farm investment 
in produce on hand in seed, feed, and cash. 
These are the items which may be regarded 
as the farmer’s working capital. This per- 
centage is far too small for efficient opera- 
tion in ordinary times and it is not large 
enough to be of material aid in misfortune. 

Whether or not this percentage would 
be fairly accurate for all farmers through- 
out the country, it is undeniably true that 
their working capital is small and inactive. 
For example, one of the largest fertilizer 
companies makes deliveries in March to 





be paid for December ist, nine months 
later. It allows, however, a progressive 
discount of one per cent. a month for every 
month in advance of that date that pay- 
ment is made. This is somewhat better 
than 12 per cent. on the money during 
the time it is in use. A farmer could well 
afford to pay 6 per cent. for his working 
capital to pay fertilizer bills with under 
these conditions. 

In some ways the newcomer to the land 
has an advantage over the average farmer 
in this matter, for the newcomer is likely 
to have some conception of the functions 
of working capital in other businesses, 
whereas the man who has never done any- 
thing but farm has usually not paid much 
attention to the matter. 

A Wall Street man who has left the 
“Street” for the farm and succeeded lately 
put the case in this way: 

“Inadequate capital has been the un- 
doing of many a farmer. The farmer’s 
son who wants to follow the plow is gen- 
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erally short of funds to care properly for 
his business. Even if he has inherited his 
father’s farm, it is often a question whether 
it would not be better for him to sell or 
rent part of the old place, to get the work- 
ing capital to run the rest of it properly. 

The city man who takes up farming 
needs an even larger bank account than 
the farm boy, for the city man lacks the 
farmer’s inborn knowledge of farming, and 
must depend on others to a large extent. 
To these, wages have to be paid, and for 
their mistakes he must foot the bill. In 
fact, the city man of moderate means should 
approach the question of farming with great 
caution, and not cut loose from his other 
sources of income unti! he has tested the 
earning capacity of the farming operations 
he is contemplating. He will do well if, 
in the first few years, he breaks even. 
And generally, to break even, he must 
charge himself rent for the privilege of 
living on his own farm, and contribute his 
capital without exacting interest. 

In any case, he must have capital — 
capital to buy his place, to equip it, to 
stock it, to invest in unremunerative crops 
for soil improvement, and in planting 
orchards, small fruits, asparagus, or other 
crops, the returns from which will be de- 
ferred. In addition, he must have working 
capital to pay for labor up to the first 
harvesting of the money crops, to pur- 
chase feeds at the season when they are 
low in price, and to take advantage of dis- 
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countson fertilizers and seeds, opportunities 
which frequently present themselves to the 
cash purchaser. 

After liberal allowance has been made 
for all these, he should add, as the engi- 
neers do, a percentage for legal and organi- 
zation expenses. It costs unforeseen sums 
to get things started. Above all, he should 
have in reserve a contingency fund, for 
the contingencies in farming are as nu- 
merous as are the changes in the weather. 

With money in the bank to make cash 
payments, the season’s plan of operation 
should be laid out early enough to admit 
of writing to a number of the leading 
supply houses for competitive bids on the 
season’s requirements, letting each know 
that it is bidding in competition with 
other houses and that payment will be 
made in cash. Prices obtained in this 
way will often represent a greater return 
than 12 per cent. on the money invested. 

These are only a few of the reasons that 
should cause a prospective farmer to plan 
his operation on a scale small enough to 
leave him a wide margin of working capi- 
tal. Provision against an _ unfavorable 
season, unfavorable market conditions, 
and the other variables which confront 
every farmer and the novice with some- 
times devastating results—all these things 
should be as present in the mind of the 
man who is taking over a farm as are the 
alluring possibilities of bumper crops 
and high prices. 
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A CITY OF HOMES 


LTOONA, Pa., has demonstrated 

the livableness of the small 

American industrial town and 

shown the needlessness of 

the bad conditions which pre- 

vail in many of our industrial cities. 
Forty-five years ago the Pennsylvania 
Railroad established the first of its 
shops in the hills of central Pennsyl- 
vania, just below the famous Horseshoe 
Curve; and as the Pennsylvania Railroad 
srew Altoona grew along with it, until now 


the city has more than 65,000 inhabitants, 
most of them railroad workers. 

The one influence more than any other 
which makes these 65,000 people different 
from the people in other towns is the con- 
tinued and intelligent activity of the build- 
ing and loan associations that have made 
it possible for 85 per cent. of them to own 
their homes. Proportionately to its popu- 
lation, Altoona has an exceptionally large 
number of building and loan  associa- 
tions. There are 32 companies with a 
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reserve of $6,000,000 and authorized 
capital of $32,000,000. 

The remarkably high percentage of 
home-owners is not. more notable than the 
character of the homes themselves. Many 
of the most comfortable and commodious 
houses on the best thoroughfares of the 
town are owned, not by the salaried officials 
of the railroad shops, but by the men who 
sweat and toil all day long in the grime of 
those shops. It is no uncommon sight to 
see a mechanic, dressed in soiled over- 
alls and carrying a dinner pail, say good- 
bye to his family at the door of a resi- 
dence that is assessed at $10,000 or $12,000. 
And besides the house he usually has a 
comfortable bank account. 

That is what the building and loan asso- 
ciations have done for the Altoona work- 
ingman, or rather what the Altoona work- 
ingman has done for himself, for the build- 
ing and loan associations were organized, 
operated, and controlled by the working- 
men. The loans and investments are 
placed by these workingmen. There is no 
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waste in salaries, and these same working- 
men are keen judges of the value of Prop- 
erty and improvements. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has pursued 
a commendable policy toward the men, for 
whenever it has been necessary to reduce 
the number of employees, the man of 
family has been kept at work until the 
very last. The consequent feeling of 
security has been largely instrumental in 
building up a belief in the permanence of 
a real estate investment, and has materi- 
ally encouraged thrift. Every man wants 
his own home; and, if he be reliable, he 
can have it. 

The importance of such a condition is 
unquestioned, and many of the big cities are 
working to the end that their people may 
enjoy the satisfaction and contentment 
that such a proprietary sense ensures. 
Philadelphia, Pittsburg, and Cleveland are 
all urging the necessity of more individual 
homes; but Altoona has already antici- 
pated them and is enjoying the fruits of 
its foresight in a widespread prosperity. 
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HOW A BUILDING AND LOAN 


ASSOCIATION 





HELPS A CITY 


QNE OF THE HUNDREDS OF RESIDENCES THAT THEY HAVE ENABLED WORKINGMEN TO BUILD IN ALTOONA, PA. 
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OSCILLATING GRADE-CROSSING SIGNAL 


HAT motion, added to 
illumination and sound, 
is of great importance 
in drawing attention to grade- 
crossing danger is being de- 
monstrated in the operation of 
the oscillating 
signal that is 
shown here. It 
is being used 
most extensively 
in California, 
where, in many 
places, it is dis- 
placing gatesand 
flagmen. 

It consists of a round steel disc, painted 
red and mounted on a metallic arm. In 
the centre of the disc are standard ruby- 
red switch lenses with an incandescent 
lamp of proper voltage and candle-power 
between them. Upon the mechanism case 
is mounted a_ standard steel 12-inch 
gong. The mechanism which oscillates 
or “wig-wags” the disc is directly con- 
nected to a motor by spur gears so re- 
duced as to operate at the rate of 24 com- 
plete oscillations a minute. In electric 
railway operation the apparatus is set to 
start operating when the cars are at dis- 
tances varying from 500 to 1,500 feet 
from the crossing. The period of opera- 
tion should, of course, be determined by 
the speed of the trains. 


FIRE-RESCUE CRADLE 
| SOMETIMES happens in a fire 


that injured or unconscious persons 

have to be taken down a ladder or fire 
escape by firemen. A rescue under such 
conditions is often difficult or awkward. 
lo make such rescues less difficult a 
canvas cradle has been designed for car- 
riage between two firemen. It is attached 
by means of shoulder-strap and ' waist- 
belt. The adjustment is such that one 
‘ireman may descend the ladder one rung 
below the other without dangerously tilt- 
tng the cradle. The canvas cradle proper 


rolls up into a package 
less than 5 inches in di- 
ameter and 18 inches 
long. It weighs 43 
pounds. Its inventor, 
the wife of a retired ad- 
miral of the United 
States Navy, designed it 
primarily for hospital 
work, but a large num- 
ber of tests have shown 
that it is adapted for use 
wherever it is necessary 
to remove a helpless per- 
son, and particularly for 
the work of fire rescue. 

In tests that were made in Berlin, 
which resulted in its approval by the head 
of the fire department of the German 
capital, it was used in connection with 
scaling-ladders. This proved that an 
injured person might be removed from a 


building by two men even when they were 
descending separate ladders. 


The cradle consists of a double 
thickness of heavy canvas, 33 feet long 
by 18 inches wide. Across one end is 
attached a heavy canvas strip, 4 inches 
wide, which projects 10 inches beyond the 
main sheet on each side. To each end 
of this strip is attached a patented catch, 
held firmly in place by a piece of stout 
leather which is riveted to the canvas 
strip. Similar catches are riveted directly 
to each of the other two corners of the 
sheet of canvas. For each of the two men 
who are to use the appliance, a harness 
made of canvas and leather is provided. 
A shoulder-strap of canvas is designed to 
go over the right shoulder of one man and 
the left shoulder of the other. 

The use of the apparatus for carrying 
patients up and down stairs is advocated 
because the ordinary stretcher lacks flexi- 
bility, particularly in descending staircases 
where sharp corners have to be turned. 
Also, in using an ordinary stretcher, the 
hands of the carriers are occupied, instead 
of being free for the purpose of steadying 
the ascent or descent. 
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IMPROVED AER- 
OPLANE BOMB 


S A scouting 
machine the 
aéroplane has 


proved its great 
value in two wars 
the Balkan trouble 
and the Italian cam- 
paign in Tripoli. 
But as an offensive 
fighting machine, it 
has not yet made 
itself particularly 
felt. Both army and 
naval engineers, 
however, are work- 
ing to develop weap- 
ons that will make 
aérial craft danger- 
ous as fighters. 
Among the latest 
projectiles designed 
to be dropped from 
aéroplanes or dirigi- 
ble balloons is a bomb 
which, dropped at 
any angleor position, 
and at any speed 
that the aéroplane 
may be traveling, 
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AS IT IS USED TO ENABLE FIREMEN TO CARRY 
DISABLED PERSONS FROM BURNING BUILDINGS 
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will almost immed- 
iately regain and 
maintain its vertical 
position in descent, 
so that it hits its tar- 
get perfectly plumb 
and nose downward. 
It is also so cone 
structed that it can- 
not explode until it 
has made a descent 
of at least 300 feet 
after being dropped 
or fired from the 
aéroplane. The rea- 
son for this is that 
the tail-piece or 
vanes must rotate a 
certain length of time 
before the bomb be- 
comes “armed.” 
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Should it be hit by a 
projectile while in 
the magazine of the 
aéroplane, or should 
the airman descend 
violently to the 
ground, no explosion 
of the bomb could 
occur. 

Previous to the 
dropping or firing of 
the bomb, one of 
which may be carried 
in the position shown 
in one of the illus- 
trations, a safety pin 
is withdrawn. This 
leaves the tail-piece 
free to rotate under 
the action of the wind 
on the vanes. To 
assure safety against 
premature firing, the 
detonator holder is 
held away from the 
main charge by steel 
balls. After the 
bomb has dropped 
some distance a re- 
leasing spindle con- 
trolled by the tail- 
piece unscrews suf- 
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ficiently to allow the steel balls to 
drop out of position, and this action 
leaves the detonator holder free to 
move forward on impact and fire 
the bomb. The releasing spindle 
has by this time become auto- 
matically locked to the tail-piece, 
and thus the bomb comes absolutely 
under the control of the vanes and 
perfect steadiness in flight is ob- 
tained. On impact, the detonator 
holder moves forward and is pre- 
vented from returning by rebound 
by a device called a jack-in-the- 
box. The firing mechanism is so 
sensitive that it causes an explosion 
on the slightest retardation of flight 
due to impact even on water, soft 
earth, or snow, at any angle of in- 
cidence as low as 5 degrees. 

The British War Office and several 
European countries have tested this 
bomb with surprising results. In 
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the experiments made by the Brit- 
ish War Office, at Eastchurch, the 
bombs were dropped from various 
altitudes, and the results were pro- 
nounced satisfactory. The aéro- 
plane used for the tests was manned 
by officers of the Royal Navy, and 
was flown at a speed of 50 miles an 
hour. The bombs came into action 
on each occasion without failure of 
any kind. The method of handling 
was of the simplest kind, the man- 
ipulator merely lifting them into 
position from the magazine and 
dropping them over the side. The 
bombs that were tested weighed 30 
pounds, will pierce 3 inches of armor 
plate, and are as effective on sloping 
sides as on a flat surface. 

With the Wright stabilizer per- 
fected, and with such ammunition 
as this, aéroplanes may become 
really effective weapons of war. 








ONE OF THE NEW BOMBS IN POSITION ON A NAVAL AEROPLANE 


!HEY ARE SO DESIGNED THAT WHEN THEY ARE TOSSED OVERBOARD IN ANY POSITION THEY RESUME 


THEIR 


VERTICAL POSITION IN THE FIRST FEW SECONDS OF THEIR FALL 











THE GOVERNMENT'S “‘DYNAMOMETER” WAGON 


TESTING THE DRAFT THAT IS NECESSARY 


MEASURING THE “PULL” ON 
VARYING ROAD SURFACES 


MONG the interesting machines 


that are operated by the Office of 


Public Roads of the United States 
Government in the gathering of data is a 
dynamometer wagon. This ingenious ma- 
chine was designed to secure an accurate 
record of the pull that is exerted by a team 
of horses, or other form of hauling power, 
in drawing loads 
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A SPRINKLING CART OVER A COBBLED STREEI 


and a series of feed rolls carrying a supplv 
of metallic surfaced paper, operated 
through a chain gearing from the hub of a 
rear wheel. The entire pull applied on 
the tongue of the wagon is transmitted 
through the coil springs and is measured 
by the compression of these springs. The 
amount of compression is transmitted by 
the shaft, rack, and pinion to the band 
wheel, and the ratio of motion is such 
that the pencil point moves 1 inch for 

every 500 pounds of 





over the different 
kinds of road sur- 
faces, under varying 
conditions of grade, 
width of tire, etc. 
The dynamometer 
proper is suspended 
from the bed of a 
standard city dray, 
which is_ provided 
with eight sets of 
wheels, with tires 
ranging from 13 
inches to 6 inches in 
width. The dyna- 
mometer consists of 
two coil springs, a 
shaft, rack, pinion, 
and band wheel 
carrying a pencil 
motion, and a platen 


RECORDS THE DRAFT 


REGISTERING A WAGON S “PULL 
DETAILS OF THE MECHANISM 
THAT 
WAGON OVER ANY KIND OF ROAD SURFACES 


draft exerted. The 
mechanism from the 
springs to the pencil 
is such that there is 
no vibration due to 
the inertia of the 
moving parts. The 
metallic surfaced 
paper moves over 
the platen under the 
pencil point in such 
ratio that a record 
of 240 inches of paper 
represents one mile 
of road travel. The 
dynamometer may 
be reversed and a 
record taken of the 
draft required to 
haul apparatus _be- 
hind the wagon. 


THAT MEASURES AND 
IS REQUIRED TO MOVE A 
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THE GOVERNMENT'S SCALE-TESTING CAR 


{fT CARRIES THE TRUCK AND WEIGHTS AND IS EQUIPPED WITH A TRAVELING CRANE AND A GASOLENE 


SCALE-TESTING CAR 


O SECURE reliable data, and to 
be in a position to test large scales 
upon the request of railroads, 

elevators, shippers, or state officials, the 
United States Bureau of Standards se- 
cured an appropriation of $25,000 from 
Congress to purchase the necessary equip- 
ment and provide for the expense of opera- 
tion. The result is a special car equipped 
with apparatus for 
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weights. The total error of the 10,000- 
pound and 2,500-pound weights is less 
than half a pound, and since these weights 
are bolted down to the floor of the car 
during transportation from place to place 
and are very carefully handled when used, 
there is no reason why they should change 
appreciably in a year. 

The truck, which weighs 5,059 pounds, 
is operated by an electric motor supplied 
with current from a gasolene engine gen- 

erator in the box 





scale-testing. It dif- 
fers radically from 
those that are used 
ordinarily by the 
railroads. 

This apparatus is 
a short, six-wheeled 
truck, and 100,000 
pounds of standard 
weights inside a box 
car which is equipped 
with the necessary 
power to operate a 
crane that is capable 
of handling the truck 
and test-weights. 
The test-weightscon- 
sist of eight 10,000- 
pound, four 2,500- 
pound, and two 
iundred 50-pound 
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BIG SCALES 
THIS CARLOAD OF WEIGHTS IS PREPARED BY THE 


AN ACCURATE TEST OF 


BUREAU OF STANDARDS 
THAN FIVE POUNDS IN A YEAR’S USE 


car. In testing a 
scale the procedure 
is as follows: First 
the box car, which 
opens at one end, is 
placed five or ten 
feet from one end of 
the scale to be tested. 
Then the weights 
are unbolted, the gas 
engine is started, and 
the crane is run out 
the open end about 
seven feet. The 
truck is picked up 
and set on the scale 
by the crane, the 
necessary number of 
10,000-pound 
weights are placed 
upon it to make up 


AND VARIES LESS 
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A QUICK-LUNCH COUNTER ON A TRAIN 


THE NEW CAR WHICH THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY IS TESTING ON THE RUN FROM NEW YORK TO 
PHILADELPHIA 


the desired first test load, the truck is 
moved over the bearing points of each sec- 
tion of the scale, and the reading of the 
scale is noted. Then the truck is run back 
to its original position and additional 
weights are added to make up the next test 
load, and the separate sections of the scale 
are again tested. 


LUNCH COUNTER CAR 


, SHE “hurry-up” lunch has invaded 
railroad service in the form of a 
lunch counter car that was recently 

placed in service on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad between New York and Phila- 
delphia. It is a novelty which, should 
it prove as popular as its designers expect, 
will become a permanent addition to these 
trains. The object of the experiment is, 
of course, to see whether the counter will 
provide quicker service to passengers than 
is possible in the ordinary dining car. 


The lunch counter car is 80 feet long. 
The exterior appearance is the same as 
that of an ordinary all-steel dining car, but 
the interior is radically different. In- 
stead of tables there is one long counter 
extending over half the length of the car. 
Facing this counter on one side are revoly- 
ing mahogany chairs, secured to the floor. 
The counter is long enough for 21 people 
to be seated at one time. Back of the 
counter against the wall are cupboards 
for supplies. Shelves for linen and silver 
occupy the space under the counter. The 
kitchen and pantry are at one end of the 
counter. The food is pushed into the 
pantry through sliding doors, and the 
waiters do not have to enter the kitchen. 

The lunch counter car is not to super- 
sede the dining car, no matter how popu- 
lar. It is simply an additional facility 
for trains carrying a large number of 
passengers at meal times, and is attached 
at the rear of the regular diner. 
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